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Next week we shall give to our readers the timely 
and valuable paper read by Dr. Talbot W. Chambers 
before the Pan-Presbyterian Council, on the present 
aspects of Bible Revision. 

° 

Dr. Arthur Mitchell’s paper on Sunday-schools 
is given in full to our readers this week. It is be- 
cause Dr. Mitchell is so familiar with the Sunday- 
school, and is so well fitted to lead it successfully, that 
he speaks of it with such evident and hearty sym- 
pathy. It is his acquaintance with this institution 
that gives him his ‘appreciation of it. Only those 
who know little of it speak of it with a sneer. 





How some of the old-time pictures have to do duty 
over again, generation after generation, in the Sun- 
day-school lesson helps. And it would seem as if 
some editors who remembered the pictures forgot 
their design ; for here is one of the primary class 
helps now giving a picture under the title of “Jacob 
Wrestling” which for several generations passed as 
the “ Meeting of Jacob and Esau.” Transforming 


Esau into an angel of light is a light matter for a 
modern publisher. 

Are you prepared with your lesson for next Sun- 
day? You may know the text of that lesson. You 
may have studied the context thoroughly. You 
may have informed yourself concerning all its acces- 





Until you have something out of that lesson 
for each member of your class separately, you are 
not yet able rightly to divide the word, giving each 
needy one a portion in due season. What the lesson 
is to your scholars is more important to them than 
what it is to their teacher. It is the practical uses 
of the lesson, rather than its words, their meaning or 
their spirit, that is the test of its real value.: 





What the old farmer said about his patch of 
ground is equally true of the heart of the Sunday- 
school scholar: “There is no use trying to keep 
that patch clean just by hoeing and weeding. You 
don’t get done at one end before the weeds are up 
again at the other end. The only way is to sow it 
thick with grain, so that there is no room left for 
weeds. There is life in the ground ; and it will pro- 
duce something. If you don’t give it the chance to 
grow something good, why it will take the chance to 
bring up what isn’t good.” Soul-culture is less a 
work of weeding than of planting. The eradication 
of evil is most safely and surely accomplished by the 
implanting of good. The restless young mind and 
body must and will do something ; no human power 
can prevent it. But the faithful teacher can, in 
divine strength, determine what that something shall 
be. This is his privilege and his duty. 

As inquiries are frequently made for a list of the 
lessons agreed on by various publishers of lesson 
helps to supply the Sundays left blank by the Les- 
son Committee in the schedule for 1881, we name 
them again, as follows : 

March 27. 

Preaching the Kingdom. Luke 9: 1-6. 

Golden Text.—He sent them to preach the kingdom of God. 
Luke 9 : 2. 

June 28. 
The Gospel of the World. Luke 24: 44-53. 


Golden Text.—They went forth and preached everywhere. 
Mark 16 : 20. 


September 25. 
Temperance. 1 Cor, 9: 22-27. 
Golden Text.—Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things. 1 Cor. 9: 55, 
December 25. 
The Babe and the King. Isa. 9: 6, 7. 
Golden Text,—Of whom Moses in the law, aud the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth. John 1: 45. 
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a man is a Christian only in name. The true 
Christian is the trustful, hopeful believer, “ rejoicing 
in the Lord,” and “rejoicing alway.” Humbly 
conscious of errors and evils, he takes them all to 
the Lord, to him alone, and he leaves them there. 
Realizing their existence, he feels the more need of 
hard and active work because of therh. And profit- 
ing by his knowledge of them, he becomes wiser, 
more courageous, and more confident in his work. 
He is one of those to whom Christ’s cause owes, 
under God’s blessing, whatever advance in knowl- 
edge, attainments, and good results it has made, or is 
likely to make. 


It has long been a complaint against the Roman 
Catholic Church that it conducts its religious services 
so largely in a language unknown to the common 
people. But Protestants are by no means free from 
blame in this particular. Much of the language of 
our English Bible, and of the catechisms, needs to 
be translated into the common tongue, in order that 
children can understand it ; and unless it is so trans- 
lated at the time it is given to them, wherein does 
our method differ from the Romish plan? Intelli- 
gible language is simple language, when we are 
talking to children. There is need of far greater 
simplicity in our speech to the little folks. This is 
as apparent in many of the modern lesson helps as 
it was in the old-time question books, or as it is, and 
ever will be, in the time-honored catechisms. A good 
illustration of this speaking in an unknown tongue 
to children is furnished in a well-known lesson 
quarterly which arranges its questions in three 
grades, as indicated in different styles of type, for 
scholars of different ages. On “Joseph the Wise 
Ruler,” this quarterly asks,:in bold-face type, for 
the youngest children : “ What proclamation did the 
heralds make before his chariot?” “ What repeti- 
tion of the statement of Joseph’s exaltation?” 
“ How was the extent of Joseph’s authority shown 
in Pharaoh’s solemn declaration?” On the lesson 
“Joseph and his Brethren,” the question is asked, 
“In self-sacrifice for what substitution did Judah 
petition Joseph?” And these are but specimens of 


the questions in bold-face type which only a bold- 
face teacher could deliberately put to a child in any 


honest attempt at the child’s teaching. If you want 
to teach Bible truth to a child, speak to him ina 
language that he can understand. 


THE DISCOMFORT OF BEING A THORN. 


Thorns have their mission in this world—a mission 


To have a clear may eee felt sense of unworthi- | of good as well as of evil; but who would choose the 


ness and of sin is very needful. 


To be able to per- | mission of athorn? Even though the thorns are essen- 


ceive the evil of the world, the corruption and imper- | tial t» the safety of the rose, who would not prefer 


fection in the church, is right and good. But to see | 


nothing but these, and to do nothing but complain of 
and lament them, is a very different thing. 


| 


to Be like a rose in its attractiveness, rather than a 


thorn in its repellent harshness? Paul had “a thorn 
In the | in the flesh” given to him of the Lord, as a means 


church, in the Sunday-school, or in tlie family, the| of grace, and he was grateful for the constant 
influence of the religious hypochondriac is always | presence of this thorn, during the days of his warfare 


for evil, never for good. His occupation seems to with self and sin; 


but, after all, if that thorn had 


be to point out past mistakes, to find out present ills, | been a conscious personality, would it have had a 


and to predict future ruin. 


As for doing anything | great deal to brag of, or would it have found any real 


to remedy or prevent these, the chronic complainer | comfort in the thought that it had been of service in 
never will move so much as a finger, to say nothing | the world only by making a good man uncom- 


of a dollar, towards it. 


proposed that he does notoppose. Nothing is under- 


On the contrary, nothing is | fortable ? 


There are some of us who, by our very peculiari- 


taken on which he does not pour cold water. Such | ties‘of nature, and by our providential place in the 


J 
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world, are set to be thorns in the flesh to others—it 
may be those who are far greater and better than 
ourselves. By the very composition of our characters 
we are led tosee the lack or the faults in those whom 
we meet, and to be prompted to urge the supply of 
that lack, or the correction of those faults. It is not 
in our natures to sit down quietly, or to want others 
to sit down, while our house, or our neighbor’s house, 
is on fire, or while cries for help are coming into our 
ears from the street just outside. And as we look at 
it, there is always some improvement and some prog- 
ress needing to be made in the world. While we 
admit that “ we must take the world as we find it,” 
we do not admit that we ought to leave the world as 
we found it. There are reforms to be initiated or to 
be pressed ; there are old errors to be pointed out 
and combatted; sleepy workers are to be aroused, 
and inactive ones are to be spurred to effort. There 
is to be no letting of “well enough alone” until 
“well enough” is attained to—and that will never 
be until everything is in as good shape as it can be. 
Our methods and words are a continual protest 
against those who would heal slightly the hurt of 
God’s children, “saying, Peace, peace ; when there 
is no peace ;” who would lay on a soothing poultice 
where only the surgeon’s sharp knife can give relief. 
Those of us who have this make-up, and, conse- 
quently, this mission in the world, are sure of keep- 
ing things about us in a stir; but we are quite as 
sure of being a cause of discomfort to others as we 
are of unrest to them. We are sure of being looked 
at as the thorn, rather than the rose; as the surgeon’s 
knife, rather than the poultice; and that isn’t a 
pleasant light to be seen in! We may be doing our 
work in the world, but our work is not an agreeable 
work, even though it may be a necessary one. Said 
a quaint old preacher, who found himself set to no 
little controversy in behalf of the truth in his field 
of labor: “In the care of the Good Shepherd’s 
flock, there are not only under keepers, but dogs to 
help in caring forthe sheep. I suppose I am one of 
the Shepherd’s dogs, and I have some barking to do 
to keep the sheep in their place, and to keep off the 
wolves.” If we have the dog traits in our characters, 
and are called to the use of them, we must do our 
duty faithfully; but we must not expect to be 
counted gentle and winsome as the little lambs 
which we ourselves love and look after. Barking 
does not win hearts like bleating. 


Some of us plainly recognize the fact that our 
‘truest and best work in life is sure to make others 
uncomfortable, and in the recognition of this fact we 
are ourselves discomforted. When we must divagree 
with others, we are sorry that we cannot agree with 
them. When we have to criticise their statements, 
or their conduct, we wish that we could substitute 
unqualified commendation for criticism. When there 
is no alternative before us but to blame them, it 
would be a real pleasure to us to give them praise 
instead. It pains us, more than others imagine, to 
be a cause of pain to those whom we respect or love. 
What, indeed, could be harder than to know that with 
the best of intentions on your part, your very presence 
was a source of discomfort to one dearer than life? 
“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ;” but wound- 
ing a friend is not what we enjoy in our friendship. 
One of the saddest stories in all the Bible record is 
that of the wife of Jeroboam coming back to her 
gloomy home after her visit to the prophet Ahijah at 
Shiloh. She had been told that when her heavy 
feet reached the home of her sick child, that son 
should die. What a conflict in her mother-heart ! 
Her sick son needed her ; she must fly tohim. If 
she approached him, he would die. ‘Lo stay away 
would break her heart. Her heart would break if 
her coming was death to him. “And when she 
came to the threshold of the door, the child died.” 
Poor woman! And there is such a struggle as hers 
continually in many a heart which has little credit 
for warmth and tenderness, Go forward in the path 
of duty it must. Going forward is death, or suffer- 
ing, to those dear to it, Give pity, then, rather than 
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censure, to those whose mission it is to be a thorn in 
the flesh of God’s children. 

If indeed there are any who delight in being 
thorns, they are thorns without a mission. They 
ought to feel discomfort, whether they do or not. Of 
one thing they may be sure,—and that is unpopu- 
larity, if not the hatred, of those who know them. 
They are not roses, and will never be mistaken for 
them. They are sure of being disliked ; the only 
question is, whether it isn’t right that they should 
be. Being a thorn ought to make the thorn uncom- 
fortable. It does if the thorn is good for anything. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Already the first seven years’ series of International 
lessons has passed into history, and many are asking if 
there is a record of them easily available. Thus a Wis- 
consin correspondent asks : 

Is there any handbook of the International lessons published 
that would serve as an index to the lessons from the first ? 

Phillips and Hunt of New York, the Methodist Book 
Concern, publish The Lesson System, by the Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, which contains a history of the Inter- 
national lesson plan and a list of its first seven years’ 
course of lessons. Its cost is sixty cents. The same 
house publishes a separate list of the lessons at a nominal 
price—if any. ala 

The determination to have uniformity in Bible study a 
possibility, week by week, is as positive as it is wide- 
spread among Sunday-school workers. A correspondent 
from Tennessee, who calls himself “A Teacher U pset ”?— 
although he does not write anonymously—says of the 
Lesson Committee’s leaving a blank Sunday in each 
quarter : 

It is a step backward ; and if it is adhered to, as some would 
insist, the whole system as one of harmony and continuity will 
be greatly marred, if not destroyed. 

It is to be hoped that the confusion of this year will 
not be again repeated. A possibility of uniformity is 
already secured for 1881; and steps will be taken to 
supply any further blanks which may be left in the 
Lesson Committee’s schedule. 


There are a good many points which the lesson helps 
will leave untouched. A Pennsylvania Bible student has 
been exercised on one of these, and he writes : 

In the Sunday-school lesson about the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah the question suggests itself, How large a city was 
Sodom? I asked the question in my class. How many per- 
sons perished by the destruction of Sodom? I asked it in the 
school. I have looked in Appleton’s, Chambers’ and Zell’s 
encyclopedias, in Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia, and in several 
Bible dictionaries, without finding anything. Would you 
kindly answer the question through the columns of The Sunday 
School Times? By doing so, you will greatly oblige a large 
class of readers. 

As the town records of Sodom were lost in the destruc- 
tion of that place, there is no way of getting at the foot- 
ings of its last census, Still there is reason for believing 
that the ordinary walled towns of Canaan in that day 
were little more than fortresses for the protection of the 
people of the plains about, and that the four cities’ de- 
stroyed were all quite small. 

When a book is said to be “out of print,” it is not an 
easy thing to obtain a copy of it. But it by no means 
follows that the book cannot be found. A book is called 
“out of print” when its publishers cease to supply it: 
when they have no longer a stock of it on hand, and do 
not propose to reissue it, Yet in such a case there are 
commonly moreor less copies of that book in retail book- 
stores or in second-hand bookstores; and if a person is 
willing to hunt for one of them, or to pay some one else 
for hunting, he can get one at a fair price. This state- 
ment is an answer to the following note from a Philadel- 
phia correspondent : 

In the article on Horace Bushnell’s Life and Letters, men- 
tion was made by you of one of his works called Moral Uses of 
Dark Things. Ishave tried to get a copy of this book at J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.’s., but they tell me it is out of print, and they 
are unable to get it. It would be a favor to me if you could 
inform me where I could get this book. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, are the publish- 
ers of Dr. Bushnell’s works. Most of these they have 
reissued in a uniform size and style; but the two of them 
which have a more popular character than any others in 
the list—Work and Play, and Moral Uses of Dark 
Things—are not included in the reissue, This is greatly 
to be regretted. Meantime, if any one wants a copy of 
these, an enterprising dealer can get it for him, if the man 
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is willing to pay for the hunting—by advertising or other- 
wise. 


No more delightful class of Bible students can be 
found than the blind—those whose natural eyes are 
closed, and whose spiritual eyes are open to “the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” They, in a double sense, “ walk by faith, not by 
sight.” They are more thoughtful, less liable to be 
drawn away by outside attractions, and more willingly 
dependent, than almost any other clasg of persons. It is 
a pleasure to teach them, to read to them, to talk with 
them. They are appreciative and grateful in a high 
degree ; and, as a rule, their intelligence is above that of 
those in corresponding stations in life who can see. It is 
evident that the Illinois subscriber who asks the follow- 
ing question has scholars of this sort to teach : 

Will you please inform me whether there are any “ Sunday- 
school helps” printed in raised letters for the blind; and if 
there are such, where they may be obtained ? 

The American Bible Society publishes the Bible in 
raised letters, in eight volumes, at $2.50 a volume—any 
volume supplied separately. The Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, at Boston, publishes the New Testament and 
the Book of Psalms separately, in raised letters,—the 
former at $2.50, and the latter at $3.00. Mr. N. B. 
Kneass, of 1225 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, himself a 
blind man, publishes the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed, in similar print, in leaflet form; also a monthly 
magazine for the blind. But we know of no raised-let- 
ter lesson leaf on the International series. The fact that 
most blind persons have some one who can read to them 
the current comments on the lesson text, forbids any 
large demand for. such a publication. 


In all discussions of Sunday-school methods, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the fundamental distinction 
between teaching and preaching. As old Dr. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, of New Haven, put it, “ Preaching is an 
animated dialogue with one part left out.” There is no 
answering back essential to the completion of preaching. 
There may be preaching without a word of response 
from the hearer. But all this is different in teaching— 
teaching as distinct from preaching; class-teaching as 
distinct from pulpit-preaching. In teaching, the other 
part of the dialogue must come in. There must be on 
the scholar’s part both a hearing of the teacher and an 
answering of his questions, to complete the teaching pro- 
cess. The very word catechising, or instructing, had in 
its original form catécheo the idea of an answer back—an 
echo to the teacher’s voice. And as old Dr. Robert 
South, the great preacher, said, “To expect that this 
[teaching] should be done by preaching, or force of 
lungs, is just as if a smith, or artist who works in metal, 
should think to form and shape out his work with hia 
bellows.” Yet many teachers do no teaching at all, and 
in its stead give a very poor kind of preaching. For 
example, a New England minister writes : 

There is a teacher in my Sunday-school who finds it difficult 
to get his scholars to ask or even to answer questions, though 
he has tried to do so, and urged them to study. As they are 
in reality like an audience or congregation that neither asks 
nor answers questions, shall the teacher assume the position 
of an expository preacher, and prepare his lesson with the 
view and intention of giving an expusition to the class ? 

No, he shouldn’t do any such thing. There ig a class. 
He ought to be a teacher. If he can’t teach, let him 
give way for some one who can. If his scholars must 
have preaching, all preaching and no teaching, let them 
go where they can get it—from a first-class trained 
preacher. If that man can’t teach at all, it isn’t 
probable that his preaching amounts to much. And he 
ought to understand—every teacher ought to—that this 
trouble about getting answers from scholars rests with 


‘the teacher, not with the scholars. To take this out of 


the Sunday-school; how would it be elsewhere? Sup- 
pose that man meets those boys on the street, and asks 
them a civil question: if they don’t answer him, does he 
square away, and begin a formal speech to them? And 
is that his way when he goes into ladies’ society? 
Because he finds himself unable to get answers from 
bashful misses, does he commonly take position in the 
middle of the floor and begin an address to the shy and 
embarrassed damsels? Nonsense; his business is to get 
answers. He ought to set himself to that work with no 
alternative but death in the effort. And let him under- 
stand at the start that it isa great deal more important 
that he should find out what those scholars know, than 
that he should tell them what he knows. He will never 
learn their needs by the most impressive and eloquent 
of his lectures. While a man calls himself a teacher, 
let him understand that he can never do his work with- 
out teaching, 
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FOUR O'CLOCK. ‘ 
BY SARA DUNCAN, 
The work of the day is ended, 
And thankfully I stay 
To watch the last tardy straggler 
Depart on his noisy way. 
The wind is lifting gently * 
The yellow window-blind, 
And idly turning the pages 
Of the books that are left behind. 


And faintly the merry voices 
Float in the half-open door, 

And glints of the westering sunlight 
Slant over the dusty floor. 


And I sit and tiredly wonder— 
For the room is very still— 

How my words have wrought with the children, 
Whether for good or ill! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: THEIR USE AND 
ABUSE.* 
BY ARTHUR MITCHELL, D.D. 

There are two great departments of Christian labor 
which may almost be said to have been created during 
the past century: foreign missions and Sunday-schools, 
It is true that, strictly speaking, neither has ever been 
entirely omitted from the activities of the church. 
Especially were foreign missions the glory of primitive 
Christianity. And not only in those early days, but in 
Christian homes and churches of every century, God’s 
command that the children should be taught his word 
has been widely observed, and with fidelity and love. Its 
vital importance could not be hidden from men like Huss 
and Gerson and Luther and Knox. It is needless to say 
that the Waldenses, the Scotch, the Puritans, instructed 
their children in the Scriptures, often with a tenderness 
and thoroughness which no later day has surpassed. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that the institution of Sun- 
day-schools, as we now see them, is scarcely a hundred 
years old. In 1780 they were practically unknown. It 
is certainly a most extraordinary phenomenon which we 
have witnessed,—the growth of the little seed which was 
planted in Gloucester a hundred years ago, to that 
immense and powerful system which has now extended 
to every Christian land. The facts upon this subject, 
gathered principally through the industry of Mr. E. Pay- 
son Porter, of Philadelphia, have been of late very com- 
pletely presented. It is enough to say, at present, that 
there are now, within the bounds of Protestant Christen- 
dom, not less than twelve and a half million scholars, and 
one and a half million teachers, in our Sunday-schools,—a 
total of full fourteen millions. The development of this 
system has, perhaps, been more rapid and extended in 
America than in any other land. In thé United States 
and Canada we have seven million Sunday-school 
scholars, and nearly a million teachers. These schools 
are found everywhere. They are the pride of our strong- 
est metropolitan churches, and in the log school-houses 
of our far-off frontier they gather about themselves the 
hope and affection of tens of thousands of hardy settlers. 
They cbnstitute a vast national university. They have 
certainly affected our national character and the current 
of our national history, and it is equally certain that the 
future of the nation and the future of this immense and 
rapidly growing system of Sunday-schools are largely 
bound up together. 

The extension of these schools has been scarcely less 
remarkable in Great Britain. In the century they have 
there grown from nothing to a total of more than five 
million scholars and teachers. In France they had their 
beginning at Bordeaux in 1815, but did not receive their 
first vigorous impulse until 1852. Yet, although the 
Protestant population of France is so limited, there are 
now eleven hundred schools, with nearly fifty thousand 
attendants. In Holland, they were introduced as late as 
1836, and have received their principal increase since 
1860, A thousand schools are now found there, and a 
hundred thousand scholars. In Switzerland, from their 
first beginning in 1821, in Canton de Neuchatel, they 
have risen to an attendance of eighty-one thousand. In 
Sweden, where they were unknown in 1850, and where, 
after their first introduction, they were suppressed for a 
time by the police, we now find a hundred and fifty 
thousand scholars. In Germany, although first intro- 
duced before that date, a new life and enlargement of 
them began only in 1863, chiefly through the labors of 
Mr. Brockelmann, who was interested in the scheme by 
Mr. Albert Woodruff of Brooklyn. As a result, Ger- 
many now numbers two thousand schools, and two hun- 
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dred thousand scholars. They are firmly rooted in Italy, 
and continually extending, as well as in every country of 
Europe from Norway to Portugal, not to speak of many 
thousands in other quarters of the globe, 

It is impossible to look upon the astonishing develop- 
ment of this new branch of Christian activity without 
asking: What are the reasons for it? Some very incau- 
tious words, as I must think, have been spoken in answer 
to this question. It was said a few evenings since, in the 
hearing of this Council, and the statement was loudly 
applauded, that the institution of Sunday-schools was 
kept agoing by light, secular music, parades, processions, 
and picnics. May I be permitted to say, with all respect 
for the honored and beloved teacher who uttered that 
statement, as well as for those who applauded it, that 
there could not possibly be a more woeful mistake? Our 
wide Sunday-school system, which has yielded its harvests 
now for a hundred years, and which graduated more than 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand members into the 
evangelical churches of America during the last year, 
has far more solid reasons for its existence than these. It 
isto be feared that there are still many honored brethren to 
whom the facts on this subject are only imperfectly 
known. This is not strange, for unless one has investi- 
gated the subject somewhat carefully, he will have no 
conception of the intellect which has been drawn into 
the service of our Sunday-schools, nor of the amount or 
quality of the work which is being expended upon them. 
I hope I may be forgiven if I speak with some warmth 
and confidence, but I feel sure that it can be shown that 
this great fabric is resting to-day upon a foundation of 
the most thorough and valuable labors. Some sugges- 
tions of caution respecting it are most certainly in place, 
and they are most welcome. Its improvement must be 
our constant study ; but if an institution in which twelve 
million of our children every Sunday for successive years 
are taught the vital truths of God’s word, in which one 
and a half millions of our best church-members are toiling 
through heat and cold, and in which our own Worden 
and Dulles, our Rogers and Ormiston and Crosby and 
Palmer and Reid and Humphrey and Dawson and 
Hall are the master-builders,—if this is not solid, then 
nothing is solid. There is in many minds, I know, a 
vague fear of those works of darkness called Sunday- 
school processions and picnics. It is said that we must 
hasten to take these dangerous things in hand. It seems 
to be forgotten that even this venerable Council has had 
one procession already, and if it breaks up without going 
on a picnic to Princeton, or elsewhere, it will do better, 
or worse, than any General Assembly I have known for 
the last twenty years. 

But what I now especially propose is to examine the 
reasons for the rapidity with which the Sunday-school 
system has been developed, and for the vast proportions 
which it assumes. 

1. The first of the reasons which may be named for 
the rapid increase of Sunday-schools is that they met a 
great, waiting necessity. There were in the midst of 
Christendom millions of utterly neglected children. 
A frightful mass of ignorance and heathenism existed in 
the heart of the Christian world. It was imperative that 
some way of instructing and saving these children should 
be found by the church. And when once Christian 
ingenuity had struck upon the plan, the field which 
awaited its application was immense. But it was not the 
utterly neglected children alone who called for these 
schools. Multitudes more there were whose religious 
instruction was most meagre,—the children of over- 
worked and ill-taught parents. And it has been found 
that even the most devoted and intelligent of Christian 
parents can receive invaluable aid in the instruction of 
their children from the co-operation of suitable teachers, 
and from the stimulus and companionship in study sup- 
plied to the children through the Sunday-schools. Sun- 
day-schools have had, therefore, a manifold opportunity. 
They entered upon their work soon to discover that the 
material of their enlargement was practically without 
bounds. 

2. And if the necessity was waiting, so also was the 
force waiting requisite for its relief. That force was the 
Christian laity. The idea that the work of teaching 
the millions of any population the saving knowledge of 
the Scriptures must be required at the hands of the 
clergy alone, was left behind forever. A million and a | 
half of the laify have been added by this movement to | 
the stated teachers of Christian truth. Consider only 
the field which has been opened by it for the labor of 
Christian women. It is probable that, in America alone, 
not less than seven hundred thousand of the most intelli- 
gent and godly women of the church have been added 
by Sunday-schools to the evangelizing force. 








3. Other advantages connected with the system were 


discovered after it had been fairly introduced. The mine 
had hardly been opened before the lode proved even 

richer than the miners had thought. Veins of useful- 

ness, unlooked for, opened at every step of the way. 

Not the scholars only have been benefited. Sunday- 

schools have been found to be an invaluable field for the 
improvement of the adult members of the church, the 
teachers. They have given an unprecedented stimulus to 
the study of the Scriptures. The social study of the 
Bible, as in teachers’ meetings, has been increased literally 
a thousandfold. Parents, also, long neglecting the Bible, 
have become interested in it. The lessons brought from 
the school by the children were to be learned at home, 

and the children must have the parents’ explanations 
and aid. Especially since the introduction of the Inter- 
national series of lessons, a very great increase of exposi- 
tory preaching is observable throughout all parts of the 
land, and all preaching has tended to a more biblical 
form. Our booksellers also inform us that the demand 
for commentaries on the Scriptures has been surprisingly 
enlarged, as well as for all works illustrative of the Bible, 
and aiding in its study. In the same line is the immense 
mass of periodical literature which, especially within the 
past eight years, has been called into existence, devoted 
to the elucidation of the Sunday-school lessons. I refer 
now to that designed particularly for the use of teachers. 
Our best religious newspapers contribute weekly exposi- 
tions of the lessons, and these are supplied in many cases 
by the foremost intellect and the ripest scholars of the 
church, the chancellors of universities, professors in our 
theological seminaries, and leading pastors. These weekly 
expositions, found in our family religious journals, 
aggregate not less than three hundred thousand copies. 
In addition to these, each denomination has its monthly 
Sunday-school magazine, designed especially for teachers. 
Three of these reach a combined circulation of one 
hundred and seventy thousand. One of these, published 
by the Presbyterian Board, at 1334 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has a circulation of twenty-one thousand. 
That of the Baptists reaches thirty-five thousand; that of 
the Methodists, one hundred and fourteen thousand, 
These are figures which might occasion some reflection. 
Not less than six hundred thousand expositions of the 
weekly lessons, prepared in the main by the best minds 
of the church, go forth constantly to instruct the 
teachers. 

4. And our teachers are not only stimulated by the 
Sunday-school to a new study of the Bible, they are also 
quickened and trained in the art of teaching, made apt 
to teach, and wise in winning souls. Pastors on every 
side can testify to the new anxiety for the salvation of 
others which they have seen springing up in the hearts 
of Sunday-school teachers. We have found ourselves 
closeted with teachers who were asking us in tears to show 
them how to guide souls. New inquiries, new prayers, 
new spiritual longings, and spiritual tact and skill, have 
been evoked in instances without number. It is largely 
to meet this want that there has arisen so great a number 
of Sunday-school institutes and normal classes, Sunday- 
school assemblies and conventions. By some these gath- 
erings have been quite overlooked; by others they have 
been lightly esteemed They may have called forth only 
some dignified or anxious remark as to their irresponsible 
and miscellaneous character. But he is a blind man who 
fails to see that they speak at least of a great want, of a 
deep desire in the heart of the people, of an earnest 
purpose too, and that either for good or ill they must 
have vast power. Not less than five thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty of these Sunday-school conventions and 
institutes and assemblies were held in America during 
the past year,—an average of about a hundred a week, 
or of fourteen each day. None continued less than one 
entire day, several hundred for two or three days. Thir- 
teen had an average duration of eight days. In these 
gatherings every question bearing on the personal improve- 
ment of teachers, on the methods of Sunday-school 
instruction, and of securing the conversion and Christian 
trainjng of scholars, is presented. To such practical 
questions, then, during the last year, at least five thousand 
five hundred and forty days have been given, or more 
than fifteen years of time. And the number of teachers, 
also, is steadily increasing, who enroll themselves in 
normal classes, seeking for successive months instruction 
iu their work from the most skillful pastors and practiced 
teachers in the church. 

5. As to the scholars, the Sunday-school gives admi- 
rable opportunity for adapting instruction to their nature 


| and capacities. Not only is the general fact regarded 


that most of the scholars are young, but a still closer 
regard for their varying age and ability is provided for 
by the system of classes. The teaching can be conducted 
also with a freedom and simplicity and conversational 
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familiarity especially suited to children. Reviews and 
examinations, which lend constant stimulus and life to 
the scholar, are easily secured. At the same time this 
youthful audience awaits the pastor whenever he may 
think it wise to address to them suitable words. 

I have spoken of the aids which are prepared for the 
teachers in their study. The most skillful pastors and 
instructors are preparing aids for the children, also, in 
their lessons; weekly lesson leaves, containing expla- 
nations of the lesson, questions upon it, and practical 
thoughts. The Westminster Question Book, published 
at 1834 Chestnut Street, last year reached an edition of 
seventy thousand copies. The weekly lesson leaves sent 
forth from the same office were two hundred and forty 
thousand. Those given by the combined Presbyterians 
of the country for their scholars number over six hun- 
dred thousand, Similar aids for the children are issued 
by the Methodists, to the number of one million two hun- 
dred thousand; and by the publishers of The Sunday 
School Times and the Sunday School World—both de- 
sirable periodicalsa—more than half a million. 

6. Sunday-schools give opportunity also for devotional 
services specially suited to the wants and the spiritual 
development of the young. Responsive readings enliven 
the service. In the prayers, nothing hinders a very full, 
an almost exclusive, adaptation to the wants and temp- 
tations of early life. As for the music, endless criticisms 
upon this subject are easy, and very frequently they have 
been just, but, after all reasonable abatement has been 
made, it remains true that our Sunday-school music has 
‘proved a mighty spiritual force. ‘These simple hymns 
have been the first voice of many youthful hearts in 
penitence and prayer. Their more spirited and joyous 
measures have attracted thousands to the house of God 
by the air of hearty gladness with which they have filled 
the place. What is needed—and it can be easily secured 
—is a larger use of the nobler hymns of.the church. The 
church and the school should employ the same book, and 
the book should accordingly be adapted to both. 

7. Sunday-schools give to their scholars not only 
teachers, but, in the persons of their teachers, the warm- 
est spiritual friends. A minute pastoral care is thus 
secured in a multitude of cases, through the teacher, and 
through the teacher the scholars are also brought into 
earlier and closer connection with the pastor himself, and 
with the life of the church. We whoare pastors make these 
assertions fearlessly, knowing well that they can be sub- 
stantiated by proofs innumerable. Exceptions there are, 
of course, to every rule; but we know how often the 
spiritual condition of our young parishioners, especially 
in large parishes, is made known to us by their Sunday- 
school teachers and superintendents, and how they open 
pathways for us to the children’s hearts. 

8. Sunday-schools have also furnished an opportunity 
for placing in the hands of the millions who attend 
them pure and wholesome reading. Here again criti- 
cism would be easy, as it has been most abundant, of the 
more than eleven thousand different books which have 
been prepared for the Sunday-school market, and which 
have found their way, to a greater or less extent, 
into our Sunday-school libraries. Not a few are weak, 
and some actually unsuitable. Oareful selection is re- 
quired. It would be far better if libraries could be 
gradually formed, instead of receiving, as is often the 
case, hundreds of new books at a time, Every book 
could then undergo careful scrutiny. But the high 
excellence and usefulness of many of the books which 
reach the children, and the children’s homes, through 
the Sunday-school libraries, is beyond all question. 
They will be found to be the work of the most spiritual 
and cultured minds, The names of the boards of publi- 
cation by which they are issued,—our own Presbyterian 
Board; the American Sunday-school Union; publishers 
such as the Carters, Randolph, and others equally con- 
scientious, together with the best publishers of Great 
Britain,—these alone would establish a strong presump- 
tion in their favor, and whoever examines them will be 
prepared to answer the reflections often cast on their 
literary quality as a class, and to employ them with thank- 
fulness. The number of these books circulated through- 
out the community by means of our schools is not 
always considered in our estimate of their influence. 
The Sunday-school libraries of the state of Illinois alone 
number three hundred and sixty-nine thousand volumes, 
and those of New York eight hundred and seventy-six 
thousand. To books are added papers, adapted generally, 
though not exclusively, to the younger children, Of 
these there were distributed last year, in the state of 
Illinois, ten millions. The two papers for young readers 
published by the Presbyterian Board in this city at 1334 
Chestnut Street have a monthly issue of forty-five 
thousand. ° 


9, Our Sunday-schools have also been found to furnish 
excellent opportunities for training the young in the 
principles of temperance, and in the work of missions and 
practical benevolence. The contributions of our Presby- 
terian schools in America to foreign missions during the 
past year were not Jess than $40,000, probably more, 
while to home mission work, in its various forms, an 
equal if not a larger sum was given. In Illinois Sun- 
day-schools last year the benevolent contributions were 
$39,000. The Sunday-schools of America and Canada 
probably gave last year to benevolent purposes $250 000. 


In these schools our children often meet personally our | 


noblest home and foreign missionaries, and listen to their 
inspiring words. They are, moreover, organized into 
juvenile missionary societies, and familiarized in ten 
thousand instances with missionary intelligence and 
effort in a manner which should awaken our ardent 
thankfulness and hope. It has been said that Southey’s 
Life of Nelson has officered the British navy for fifty 
years. It is equally true that the missionary biographies 
and examples with which the children of the church are 
being made familiar through these schools have sent 
hundreds of heroic laborers already to heathen lands. 
Upon this point,—the connection of the Sunday-school 
movement and foreign missions,—the words of President 
Hopkins are most valuable. ‘“ What we now need,” he 
says, “is a generation of Christians like that of the Israel- 
ites, born in the desert, having the inheritance directly 
before them, and, as their normal condition, an en- 
thusiasm appropriate to such a position. And is it not 
for this that the great army of Sunday-schools is now 
being mustered and brought into unity?” * 

10. The very rapid spread of our Sunday-school system 
has been secured by another circumstance. It was early 
found that this form of Christian work naturally invited 
to Christian union. Sunday-school teaching of necessity 
deals chiefly with the elements and essentials of Christian 
truth—with those great and vital facts in which all 
denominations of evangelical Christians agree. Every 
denomination has its own force and its own organization, 
and ought to have regard to its own special work, but all 
are united also in other investigations in which they 
move together. A prominent illustration of this is seen 
in our American Sunday-school Union. This is a union, 
not of churches, but of individual Christians of the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Re- 
formed, and Episcopal denominations. Its officers and 
missionaries are from these various denominations. Its 
committee of publication comprises representatives of all, 
and no book is published by them to which any member 
of the committee shall object. Yet their missionaries and 
their publications are disseminating widely the essential 
and energetic truths of the evangelical faith. For eight 
years Dr. John Hall has furnished the exposition of 
the lessons for their weekly publication; and a dic- 
tionary of the Bible, from the pen of Dr. Philip Schaff, 
has just been added to the works they issue. The field 
of this Union is chiefly those newer portions of the 
country where a sparse and heterogeneous population 
makes denominational schools difficult or impossible. 
As soon as practicable, the union schools are adopted by 
some evangelical church organization. During the fifty- 
six years of its life, this society has established more 
than sixty-eight thousand Sunday-schools in America, 
with four hundred and forty-one thousand teachers, and 
three million scholars. It is this affinity of the Sunday- 
school work for Christian union which has called into 
being the International Sunday-school Committee and the 
International series of lessons. 

If I may now add one more to the reasons for the rapid 
development of Sunday-schools, it may be stated gener- 
ally that they have been advanced because of the evident 
approval and blessing of God which has attended them. 
It has been seen and felt that they began at the right end, 
that they dealt with the most hopeful class, the young. 
Parents have been greatly aided. The preaching of the 
gospel has had prepared for it a favorable soil. Revivals, 
have been made more durable in their fruits, and the 
churches have received into their communion thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of their mist intelligent and 
steadfast members. 

But the question has already arisen in your minds: 
Are there no drawbacks in this Sunday-school work? 
Have no abuses attached themselves to it, no dangers 
been disclosed? It is alleged that Sunday-schools have 


weakened the sense of parental responsibility, and les- ; 


sened the amount of religious instruction given by parents. 
If this were true it would be lamentable indeed. The 
Scotch have a proverb: “ An ounce of mother is worth 
a pound of clergy,” certainly then worth six pounds of 
Sunday-school. But it is to be remembered that more 





of clergy does not mean less of mother. The children 








may have both; and, in point of fact, have the clergy 
weakened maternal influence, or have they stimulated 
and guided mothers? In the same way, more of Sunday- 
echool does not mean less of mother. Instances there may 
have been where parents committed their children too 
much to the clergy, or to Sunday-schools; but we are 
confident, at all events, that the cases are overwhelm- 
ingly more numerous in which, by these schools, parents 
have been stimulated and directed in their own duty. 

It is alleged that Sunday-schools have tended in some 
places to withdraw children from the regular church 
services. But here again it is a question how far Sun- 
day-schools are responsible for this withdrawal. They 
may be so to some extent; but may it not be charge- 
able in a large degree to a growing laxity in family 
government, for which the pulpit is in part to blame? 


May it not be chargeable to a lack of adaptation in 


the services of the church to the capacity and wants 
of the young? And is it not just possible that the 
evil results of these things, had it not been for Sunday- 
schools, would have been even more disastrous than they 
have been? 

I find the Sunday-school committee of one assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church lamenting the partition wall, 


as they term it, which tends to rise between the Sunday- . 


school and the church. If such a wall is found, the 
church can have no one but herself to thank forit. Such 
a wall can never rise if pastors and sessions receive the 
Sunday-school into their hearts ; if they approach it not 
occasionally, with cold and belated authority alone, but 
cherish it with a constant attention, giving it their pres- 
ence and pouring out upon it prayer and love. If this 
is done, in the school the children may learn to know 
and to love their pastor and their elders. It is of the 
utmost importance that children should be required by 
parental authority, or rather trained by parental care, to 
attend the regular services of the church. But how is 
this to be more easily secured? Certainly not by making 
the schools less attractive to the children, and less adapted 
to their wants, but by making the church services more 
so. If, in the music, the prayers, the preaching of the 
church, the younger children, as is too often the case, 
are almost forgotten ; if there is nothing in which they 
can actively join, if they sit hungry and find no portion 
in the stately services of God’s house, it is inevitable that 
they should early plead for liberty to stay away. It is 
absolutely touching to see how easily little children are 
interested and made thankful. How they rejoice as one 
that findeth great spoil in even a little of the sermon 
which they can understand, and how they reward us for 
it! Who has not seen their eyes sparkle with that 
pleasure? And how they welcome a prayer or hymn 
which was plainly meant for them to share! The pastor 
who in his ministrations remembers the children, and 
provides for them, will never find his church forsaken by 
the children; he will have in them his most animated 
hearers and his most loyal friends, and the Sunday- 
school will be his best ally. 

As regards the future of our Sunday-schools, the one 
great desideratum is, undoubtedly, better teaching. They 
have no necessity to compare with this. The question 
which takes precedence of all others is: How shall the 
standard of teaching be elevated? To this question we 
answer unhesitatingly that, at least among Presbyterians, 
it must be accomplished through the efforts of our 
pastors and sessions, If all the elders of our churches 
were present in the schools, and magnified them ; if they 
would themselves teach, statedly examine, and suitably 
reward the scholars, not leaving this all to the superin- 
tendent alone,—a very great stimulus would immediately 
be felt by every teacher. School-rooms and class-rooms 
should be so built that, when a superior teacher is found, 
many scholars can be placed under his care. This will 
help also to retain the older scholars. In the finances 
also of the church the Sunday-school should find special 
and liberal provision. But especially must the pastor 
devote himself to the work of helping and training the 
teachers. Pastors should come instructed and prepared 
for this from the theological seminary. They are to 
give seed to the sowers. The pastor who fails to inspire 
and direct the Sunday-school teachers—generally the 
élite of the church—loses half his opportunity. Every 
parish should have its adult Bible class, which shall be 
also a normal class; and if his strength allow, and no 
other competent instructor is found, the pastor must con- 
duct it. Here is one of the best guarantees that our 
schools shall preserve sufficiently their denominational 
character. If in this class parents also are gathered, it 
must result in great assistance to the children with their 
lessons at home. Scarcely any form of jabor can give 
the pastor wider and more durable usefulness, second 
only to the direct preaching of the word. It might be 
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safe even to exchange one of our more public services 
for this greatly needed work. 

To this closer intimacy with the Sunday-sqhools, gen- 
eral assemblies and presbyteries are now very generally 
calling our sessions and pastors. Every assembly in 
America, and in some branches of the church nearly 
every presbytery, has its special committee on Sunday- 
schools, and devotes a special session to their interest. 
A few of the choicest and most practiced of our ministers 
have been set apart by the church to give to this work 
their undivided care. They are traveling from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, seeking by institutes and conven- 
tions and normal classes, and by addressing synods and 
presbyteries, to inspire all pastors and teachers with their 
zeal, and direct them to the best methods of labor. It 
is by such ecclesiastical recognition and nurture as this,— 
given in the valuable publications of our boards, given 
by pastors and sessions and presbyteries, and by helpful 
leaders, sustained and commissioned by the church at 
large,—it is by these means our schools are to grow, and 
to grow in living union with the church. Under this 
nurture they are separated by no partition wall from the 
church ; they are one with her, integral parts of the 
church, as it has been well expressed, “ transepts of the 
cathedral, from every part of which the high altar is in 
sight.” 

One thought upon this subject should be lodged in 
every heart. Astonishing as has been their develop- 
ment, the work of Sunday-schools is but just begun. 
Even in America, where we number six and a half 
million scholars in our schools, we have at least eleven 
million children yet outside. And the tide of immigration 
is adding to them every day. Not one class of society, 
but all classes, must be gathered into these schools, and 
—let it be our future aim—not children only, but adults 
as well. In Great Britain, also, a vast work must still 
remain, while upon the continent of Europe Sunday- 
scnools are yet in their infancy. Few questions seem 
more important than how we may most efficiently aid 
our brethren who desire the extension of these schools in 
European lands. As for our own country, mark how 
perfectly the land is divided and subdivided, by the pub- 
lic-school system, for the purposes of secular instruction. 
The school districts cover every square mile, that not a 
child may be overlooked. (The school census in each 
state searches every county,-every township, every dis- 
trict, and reaches every child. Responsible officers know 
“the names of all who are denied, or who neglect to 
avail themselves of, the benefits of the school privileges.” 
Can any good reason be given why the land should not 
be as methodically and minutely mapped out in the work 
of religious education? 
can supply its needs the work is theirs. There will be no 
limit to the enterprise of any denomination; but for the 
supply of the neglected districts, which must remain, all 
evangelical churches should unite in a complete organi- 
zation which shall cover every square mile. The offer of 
Sunday-school instruction should be carried to every 
child in Amerita. If the land can be thus districted 
and searched in the interest of secular education and of 
political success, it can be done, and it ought to be done, 
in the interest of Christian teaching. In five states of 
the Union,—Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, New York, 
and New Jersey, numbering two hundred and fourteen 
counties,—every county has an organized alliance for 
this end. If this can be secured in five states, it can be 
in all. 5s 

The cry has gone up, and it is hourly waxing louder, 
that the Bible be taken from our public schools. From 
many of them it is already banished, Education, it is 
contended, must be secularized. A literature fitted to 
sow seeds of doubt, to stimulate worldliness and in- 
flame evil passigns, is soliciting even the children’s 
eyes. To meet these destroying powers, to win and save 
the children, should arouse every energy of the church, 
and she must not despise new methods. God’s Spirit 
and truth are promised her; but God’s Spirit is the 
author of Christian ingenuity as well as of Christian love. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE LITTLE CROSS-BEARER. 
BY MISS ANNIE L. HYDE. 


“If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me,” said the 
teacher. Through the half-opened window came warm 
sweet breaths of early spring, while gay little sunbeams 
danced into the Sunday-school room through the clefts 
of the blinds, now gilding the top of Effie’s feather, now 
sparkling into Jeannie’s bright eyes when she moved, 


If the churches of any district. 





now kissing little Grace’s golden hair, or, rippling over | 
the superintendent’s dark old desk, made a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder with golden rods. Outside, where the sunbeams 
had their own way, no blinds to shut them out, nor 
leaves enough on the trees to make a shadow, everything 
seemed to rejoice in its own brightness and life, and the 
birds were greeting the coming spring in their own joyous 
way. “Let him deny himself, and take up his cross,” 
said the teacher again. 

“Take up his cross,” Jeannie wondered how often the 
teacher said that during the half-hour, and how pretty 
Effie’s feather would look if only it could keep its tip of 
sunshine, and how sweet it was outdoors, and why 
Miss Barnes kept saying that, and she was just going 
to steal a furtive look at the clock when one of 
the merry sunbeams fell on Miss Barnes’s face, and 
Jeannie saw with surprise there were tears in her eyes. 
“ My little girls,” she was saying,.“ you all want to fol- 
low the dear Lord Jesus, to be his children. And to 
each one of you he gives some cross to carry,—something 
either to do or bear for his sake. You may not know 
just now what it is, but, if you are in earnest about fol- 
lowing him, you wiil find out what it is; and do not turn 
away from it, and think ‘7his I cannot do,’ but remember 
his words: ‘Take up thy cross, and follow me.’ ” Then 
the bell rang, and soon after the children came trooping 
out of the doorway to greet the robins and the sun- 
beams. But Jeannie did not heed them now; deep in 
her little heart had fallen the words, “ Take up thy cross, 
take up thy cross.” What did it mean for her? “I’m 
sure I haven’t got any trials to bear,” she thought. 
“Perhaps if I had to wear a calico dress with a big 
patch on it to Sunday-school, as Katrine Miller does, 
why, that would be a real cross,—or holes in my shoes;” 
and she glanced down with satisfaction at her pretty 
dress and tidy boots. ‘“‘ And I don’t have to work in the 
ntill, and I haven’t got a sick mother, nor lost any little 
brother, nor nothing. There can’t be any cross for me, 
any way.” 

Sunday evening was always the most delightful time of 
all the week at Jeannie’s home, for then papa was at 
leisure, and the children were allowed to sit up longer 
than usual, and have him all to themselves, 

“ Jeannie,” said Rob that evening, in a pause in one of 
papa’s most delightful stories of when he was a little 
boy, “I do wish sometimes you would let me sit by papa ; 
you will always get one side of him, and Dottie the other, 
and I can only sit in front of him and look at his old 
boot.” 

“Tt isn’t old at all,” laughed Jeannie, “and it’s beau- 
tiful, black, and shiny ; besides, you can sit in a higher 
chair, and then you needn’t look at it at all!” 

“Well!” said Rob ruefully, “ you’ve sat there every 
Sunday evening always, and I’m the youngest, and you 
ought to sometimes give up to me.” 

“No,” answered Jeannie, “boys ought to give up to 
girls, and besides’— “Take up thy cross!” What 
brought a flush of color over the little girl’s face, as she 
jumped from her chair saying, “ Here, Rob, take it; I 
believe I have sat here long enough”? Was that a cross? 
Such an easy thing to do! The color deepened in her 
face, as she thought, “‘I am ashamed to call that a cross, 
just to give up a chair; I would rather do something 
harder for Christ’s sake.” But the interest in papa’s 
story brought other thoughts, and the Sunday-school 
lesson was again forgotten. 

But the next morning! Why does “get up” time 
always come so soon to the childish sleeper after the 
“ good-nights” are said? Jeannie had just turned over 
for a little more sleep when the familiar voice called her 
in the morning. She wouldn’t hear it quite yet, justa 
minute longer in her soft little nest; so she slipped again 
into her dream. Was mamma callingagain? It must be 
a mistake; she would wake up soon, but not—quite— 
ye-e-e-t! “ Jeannie, Jeannie, do get up!” called mamma; 
“you are always so late to breakfast.” “Take up thy 
cross, take up thy cross,’ seemed whispered in Jeannie’s 
ear as she bounded out of bed, now quite awake. Was 
that a cross, getting up when mamma called in the 
morning? “Ithink I understand about it now,” said 
Jeannie, while dressing herself. “I haven’t any patches 
to wear, or great trials of any kind, but it’s just doing 
little disagreeable things that I ought to do, and doing 
them cheerfully for Christ’s sake, that is to be my 
cross. It is such a little wee cross to carry for him, 
but perhaps he will be pleased if I do everything 
cheerfully.” Before she left her room she prayed, 
“ Dear Lord Jesus, I am only a little girl, but I want 
to be one of thy dear children ; teach me what my cross 
is, and then help me to carry it. I know there isn’t 
much for me to do, but please accept of just what little 
I can do, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a Mel wa 
A writer from Paducah, Kentucky, tells, in The 
Teacher’s Mentor, of his attempts to secure the church 
attendance of scholars in his Sunday-school. He had a 
card printed by which he could learn how many scholars 
attended the preaching service and noted the sermon text. 
With an average attendance of about one hundred and 
twenty children in the Sunday-school, the attendance at 
the other church service was shown to he about seventy- 
two for the first four Sundays of his experiment. When 
the school report is read each week from the desk, the 
number of scholars attending church from each class is 
mentioned; and so church attendance is quickened 
throughout the school. 


NOTING THE BIRTHDAYS. 


Giving prominence to stated seasons of prayer by no 
means lessens the probability of praying without ceasing. 
If a teacher prays earnestly for his scholars, and the 
scholars pray earnestly for each other, on the scholars’ 
birthdays, it by no means follows that there will be any 
less praying for those scholars, by their companions or by 
their teacher, on other days than the ones thus marked. 
This truth has growing prominence in the minds of 
Christian workers, and there are various modes adopted 
of making impressive “the associations of time” in con- 
nection with intercessory prayer. 

As we have recently mentioned, in another connection, 
one good plan is to use a “Birthday Text Book ”—and 
books of this kind are now found in a number of differ- 
ent forms. The teacher and each scholar of the class has 
a copy of this book for daily reading. The birthdays are 
noted under their respective dates in the book. On his 
or her birthday, each scholar is made an object of prayer 
by all—teacher and scholars—in the class. By this means 
the members of the class are drawn closer together; and 
in their prayers for each other they are both blessed and 
a blessing. 

A style of “ Bible book-mark ” planned by a New Jer- 
sey teacher can be made available for a similar purpose. 
It is originally designed for the teacher’s use, in form as 
follows : 

. | 
“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 





“But in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto 
God.” 





‘‘ aSK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.” 





Names of my Scholars. 





Oe ee ewe oe = ote we eee ee eee eeeeee 
Oe eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee meee eee 
Oe ee a see Ho ee eee eee 


“The object of this is for the teacher to enter the 
names of his scholars on the blank spaces, as numbered, 
and then use it fora Bible book-mark. It is supposed 
that every Sunday-school teacher reads his Bible every 
day; and by this means, when he finds his place for 
reading, the first thing that will greet him is his scholars’ 
names. A teacher ought to pray for his scholars every 
day ; should help bear their burdens; and thus he and 
they will be blessed.” If the birthday of each scholar is 
uoted under the name, and the heading be made “Our 
Class,” instead of “ Names of My Scholars,” this “ Bible 
book-mark ” would answer well for use by the scholars 
in their birthday praying for each other. 

A Pennsylvania pastor makes another good suggestion 

in this line when he says: . 
. ‘I believe I’ve got a new idea, and a good one. I am 
introducing a calendar to be hung on the walls of our 
homes. It contains the names and birthdays of the non- 
professing sons and daughters of church-members. Every 
family is asked to examine it daily, and pray for those 
whose birthdays are indicated. Is not this a means of 
sympathy and co-operation for parents, and a perpetual 
sermon for the children? ” 

This plan certainly is a good one as thus indicated; 
and a calendar of this sort could be used in the families 
of the scholars of any Sunday-school class, with the 
names and birthdays of every member of that class 
entered on it. In one way or another every scholar’s 
birthday ought to be notable as a day of earnest inter- 


‘cessory prayer for that scholar. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1880.] 


1, October 3.—Isaac’s Prosperity nayrreeenen sence een enneenenenes Gen. 26: 12-25 
2. October 10.—Jacob and Faau...........ccccccccccccccccccces Gen. 27: 22-40 
8. October 17.—Jacob at Bethel. .......--.....-ccoscsccsscesees Gen, 28: 10-22 
Oct, 24.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer ..Gen. 32: 9-12, 22-20 
5. October 41. oseph Sold into Egypt............-0.0--. Gen, 37: 1-5, 23-36 
6. November 7.—Joseph in Prison ...-......cc.-cce0e Gen, 89: 21-23, 40: 1-8 
7, November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler ...........---.--«+-- Gen, 41: 41-57 
8% November 21.—Joseph and his‘Brethren......... Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8 
9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh......-..--..-+-+---+--.- Gen. 47; 1-12 
10, December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob .........0+0----e000e Gen, 48: 8-22 
11. December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph.................. Gen. 50: 14-26 
12. December 19.—Review of the Lessons. 
13. December 26.—GAVING .....---ccccccccccceccsccenseccccccscces 2 Cor. 9; 615 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1880. 
Title: JACOB'S PREVAILING PRAYER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: MEN OUGHT ALWAYS TO PRAY, AND NOT TO 
FAINT.— Luke 15: 1. 


Lesson Topic: Struggling for a Blessing. 


2. Planning for Victory, v. 22, 23. 


1. Pleading the Promises, v. 9-12. 
Outl.ne: 
3. Persevering to Success, v, 24-30. 


HOME READINGS. 


Mondcy, October 18: Gen. 32: 9-12, 22-30. Struggling for a 
blessing, 
Tuesday, October 19: Psa. 86: 1-17. The plea of the needy. 
Wednesday, Oct. 20: Psa. 51: 1-14. The plea of the penitent. 
Thursday, October 21: Luke 14: 25-33. Counting the cost. 
Friday, October 22; Judges 7: 9-18. Planning for victory. 
Saturday, October 23: Matt, 15: 21-28. Importunate prayer. 
Sunday, October 24: 1 Kings 18 : 30-46. Successful prayer. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 32 : 9-12, 22-30.] 


9. And Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and God 
of my father Isaac, the LorD which saidst unto me, Return 
unto thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal well 
with thee: 

10. I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth, which thou hast shewed unto thy servant; for with 
my staff I passed. over this Jordan: and now I am become two 
bands. 

11, Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my brother, 
from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest he will come and 
smite me, and the mother with the children. 

12. And thou saidst, I will surely do thee good, and make 
thy seed as the sarid of the sea, which cannot be numbered for 
multitude, 

22. And he rose up that night, and took his two wives, and 
his two womenservants, and his eleven sons, and passed over 
the ford Jabbok. 

23. And he took them, and sent them over the brook, and 
sent over that he had. 

24. And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day. 

25. And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh: and the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 

26. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me, 

27. And he said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, 
Jacob. 

28. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, 
but Israel; for as a prince hast thou power with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed. 

29. And Jacob asked Aim, and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after 
my name? And he blessed him there. 

80. And Jacob called the name of the place Penjel: for I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 82: 9. Jacob said, O God of my father.——Call upon 
me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me. Psa, 50 : 15,—— He shall call upon me, and I will 
answer him: I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver 
him, and honour him. Psa, 91: 15. 


V.10. Tam -not worthy.——-Then went king David in, and 
sat before the Lord, and he said, Who am I, O Lord God ? and 
what is my house, that thou hast brought me hitherto? 2 Sam. 
7: 18,.——I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes. Job 42: 5, 6.——Then said I, Woe is me! 
for Tam undone; because Iam a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts, Isa. 6 : 5.——Be 
clothed with humility : for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble. 1 Pet. 5: 5. 

With my staff I passed over this Jordan.——Though thy be- 
ginning was small, yet thy latter end should greatly increase. 
Job 8: 7.——Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salva- 
tion: and thy right hand hath holden me up, and thy gentle. 





V. 11. Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my brother. 
—— Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: defend me 
from them that rise up against me. Psa, 59: 1. They cried 
unto the Lord, and said, We have sinned, because we have tor- 
saken the Lord, and have served Baalim and Ashtaroth: but 
now deliver us out of the hand of our enemies, and we will 
serve thee, 1 Sam. 12: 10.——In this matter... our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
Dan. 3:16, 17.——Judge me. O God, and plead my cause 
against an ungodly nation: O deliver me from the deceitful 
and unjust man, Psa. 43: 1. Deliver us from evil. Matt. 
6: 13. 

V. 12. And thou saidst———The land whereon thou liest, to 
thee wiil I give it and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as 
the dust of the earth, .. . and in thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. Gen. 28 : 13, 14.-— 
Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy servants, to whom 
thou swarest by thine own self and saidst unto them, I will 
multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land 
that I have spoken of will I give unto your seed, and they 
shall inherit it forever. Ex. 32 : 13.——God is not a man that 
he should lie; neither the Son of man, that heshould repent: 
hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken, and 
shall he not make it good? Num. 23: 19. 








V. 24. And there wrestled a man with him. Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate. Luke 13 : 24.——Being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly: and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground. Luke 22 : 44.—— 
Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me 
in your prayers to God for me. Rom. 15:30.—He... 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared. Heb. 5: 7. 


V. 25. He prevailed not against him.——Moses said unto the 
Lord, Then the Egyptians shall hear it, . . . and they will tell 
it to the inhabitants of this land: for they have heard that 
thou Lord art among this people, that thou Lord art seen face 
to face, and that thy cloud standeth over.them, and that. thou 
goest before them, by daytime in a pillar of a cloud, and in 
a pillar, of fire by night. Num. 14: 13, 14. 


He touched the hollow of his thigh.Lest I should be 
exalted above measure through the abundance of the revela- 
tions, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 
For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that{it might depart 
from me. And he said unto me, My grace is suflicient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. 2 Cor. 12 : 7-9.—Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. Matt. 26: 41. 

V. 26. And he said, Let me go.—— They drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they went: and he made as though he would 
have gone further. But they constrained him, saying, Abide 
with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent. 
Luke 24 : 28, 29. 

I will not let thee go.—lIn all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us. Rom, 8 : 37.—— 
Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, Oh that thou 
wouldest bless me indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that thine 
hand might be with me, and that thou wouldest keep me from 
evil, that it may not grieve me! And God granted him that 
which he requested, 1 Chron. 4: 10. 

V, 28. Thy name shail be cailed no more Jacob, but Israel. 
—thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; neither shall thy 
land any more be termed Desolate: but thou shalt be called 
Hephzi-bah, and thy land Beulah. Isa. 62: 4. 

And hast prevailed——Ephraim provoked him to anger 
most bitterly: therefore shall he leave his blood upon him, 
and his reproach shall his Lord return unto him. Hosea 12: 14, 





V. 29. Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name f— 
The angel of the Lord said unto him, Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it issecret? Judg. 13: 18. 

V. 30. For I have seen God face to face. He said, Thou 
canst not see my face: for there shall no man see me and live. 
Ex. 33 : 20.—— Behold, the Lord our God hath shewed us his 
glory and his greatness. Deut. 5: 24. When Gideon per- 
ceived that he was an angel of the Lord, Gideon said, Alas, O 
Lord God! for because I have seen an angel of the Lord face 
to face. Judg. 6: 22.—Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is. 1 John 3: 2, 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 








brother, Jacob recognizes that he has no resource but in God. 
How this help was resorted to, the present lesson shows. The 
omitted portions of the text, verses 13-21, tell of the judicious 
preparations made by Jacob to appease his angry brother. 
For the details of the story of Jacob’s stay at Haran with 
Laban, it is better to read them directly from Genesis 28 : 23 
to 32: 8. It is to be observed that some consider the twenty 
years mentioned ia 31: 38 to be additional to the fourteen 
years of service for his wives, instead of including them, as 
above. 

Jacob’s journey from Haran to the Jabbok cannot be traced 
very precisely. In general it probably lay across what is 
now nearly or quite a desert, but formerly patches of pasture, 
from the Euphrates to the site where Palmyra, or Tadmor, 
was afterwards built; thence south-east of Damascus, across 
the Hauran, to the mountainous region called Gilead. 

Esau’s course to meet him would be straight up northwards 
from Mt. Seir, or Edom, through the country of Moab. 

At the date of this lesson Isaac is still alive. For nearly 
half of his lifetime, at least, he must have been of “dim 
eyes ;” blind or nearly so. Jacob’s journey was toward his 
father’s place of residence, though after his rapid flight from 
Laban to Gilead he could move more leisurely, and even 
“sojourn” ina place long enough to reap material advan- 
tage. He finally came to his father (Gen. 35: 27) at Hebron. 
Esau, though a dweller in Mt. Seir, appears to have 
acquired wealth in Canaan; not only before, but after the 
events of this lesson ; for after Isaac’s death Jacob and Ksau 
had to separate for the same reason that parted Abraham and 
Lot. Their reconciliation, however, seems to have been 
complete. 

Of Peniel nothing is known except that it was east of the 
Jordan, and north of the river Jabbok. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 

Verse 9.—And Jacob said. What he said was a very 
appropriate and suggestive prayer, a fine model for the sup- 
pliant in any age. Jacob was returning home, when’ he 
learned that Esau was coming to meet him with a small 
army. He was therefore greatly afraid and distressed ; and 
having made such disposition of his company as seemed best, 
turned to God in prayer. The terms in which he addresses 
his Maker are worthy of note. First he calls on him as the 
God of his father and his grandfather. That ancestral rela- 
tion was a great encouragement. Next he reminds him of 
his own gracious promise.-—The Lord. Rather, “O Jehovah.” 
— Which saidst unto me. The fact that God had thus ex- 
pressed himself (31:3), so far from rendering prayer 
superfluous, was the stimulus to the service, the basis on 
which it rested. God loves to be reminded. See the 
marginal rendering of Isaiah 62:6, “The Lord’s remem- 
brances.” 

Verse 10..-Humility is the natural and becoming state of 
mind before God. Hence Jacob’s confession—ZIJ am not 
worthy. A general statement, but suggested here by Jacob’s 
remembrance of his sinful deception years before.—Mercies. 
Frequently rendered “ loving-kindnesses.”— Truth. Fidelity 
in performing promises.— With my staff. Jacob had left home 
without escort and without means, probably with the view of 
a speedy return.— Two bands. See verse 7. 

Verse 11.—Now comes the petition, which is simple and 
direct.—For I fear him. There was reason for the fear.— Me. 
Of course including the entire company.— The mother with the 
children. His feelings would naturally be aroused for the 
defenseless portion of his family. 

Verse 12.—Again he pleads the express promise of God 
(28: 13-15), changing the figure from “ the dust of the earth” 
to “ the sand of'the sea,” which was used to Abraham, 22:17. 
The whole passage is a fine illustration of the earnest and 
affectionate, yet humble and reverent, fellowship with the 
Most High, which the early believers habitually practiced. 

Verse 22.—The omitted portion of the chapter describes 
the wise and skillful preparations made for propitiating the 
wrath of Esau.—And he rose up that night. That is, after 
having sent on before him the several detachments of the 
large present to be offered to his brother. During the night 
he left the camp (so should be rendered the word rendered 
“ company” at the end of verse 21), and took his immediate 
family, wives, handmaids, and children, across the stream.— 

The ford Jabbok. Rather, of Jabbok. This stream, now 
called the Zerka, or “blue” river, falls into the Jordan from 
the east about midway between the Sea of Galilee and the 





teen years for his two wives, Leah and Rachel, and nearly 


his father’s house, having had to steal away from Laban for 
fear of violence or fraud. As God has protected and blessed 
him all the way from Bethel onward, so he did not fail him 
when Laban pursued and overtook him. 

Now, however, there is greater cause for apprehension. 
Esau is coming with four hundred men to intercept him. 





ness hath made me great. Psa. 18 : 35. 


A long time has passed since Jacob was at Bethel. He | 
went to Haran, to his uncle Laban, and there served four- | 


seven years more for other wages. He has now eleven sons | 
and one daughter. He is returning from Laban’s service to | 


Dead Sea. The “ ford” is supposed to have been at what is 

now called Kalaat Zerka, on the great road from Damascus. 

| Verse 23.—The brook. Rather, “the stream.” The verse 

shows that all that belonged to Jacob was sent across the 

| stream, while he himself remained on the north side. 

| Verse 24.—Lejt alone. Doubtless for the purpose of unin- 
terrupted communion with God.—There wrestled a man. In 

the darkness and solitude there came one in human form who 


| 


| engaged in a severe struggle with him, the stranger endeavor- 


| ing to depart, while Jacob sought to detain him.— Until the 


breaking of the day. All night long the wrestling went on, 


Against this wild band of Edomites, and against his wronged | neither party gaining the advantage. Was this a vision or a 
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reality? Clearly the latter, which is implied in the halting 
of Jacob, (for how could tension of mind dislocate the hip- 
joint ?) and in the words of Hosea (12: 3, 4), which, literally 
rendered, run thus, “In the womb he seized his brother’s 
heel, and in his manly strength he fought with God. Yea, he 
fought against the angel, and prevailed.” It was therefore a 
theophany, that is, a temporary appearance of God in human 
form, just as when he accepted the meal provided by Abraham 
under the oaks of Mamre, or seized the hand of the lingering 
Lot escaping from Sodom (18: 8, 13-17; 19:16, 21). The 
vigorous contention, therefore, was simply an acted prayer, 
and was so understood by both parties. Hosea distinctly 
gives us to understand that the struggle was one and the 
same with the weeping and the praying. 

Verse 25.—And when he saw that he prevailed not. Jacob 
“fought” hard. It was no child’s play, but one continuous 
strain the livelong night. It was a matter of the highest 
moment. He was coming to take his place in his father’s 
house as the seed of the promise, the depository of the 
world’s hopes. Should he be permitted to do so? Should he 
overcome Esau’s hostility, and gain the privileges he coveted? 
—Touched the hollow of his thigh. So persistent was the 
patriarch, that the stranger had to put his limb out of joint, 
when, of course, Jacob would not be able to stand alone, much 
less to contend. But even this summary measure did not put 
an end to the scene. 

Verse 26.—Let me go, for the day breaketh. When direct 
success was no longer possible, when Jacob’s crippled condi- 
tion allowed nothing more, he still hung on to the conqueror. 
The stranger asks to be released, since approaching daylight 
indicated that the time for the conflict had elapsed.—TI will not 
let thee go unless thou bless me. These words indicate the point 
at issue, and the invincible determination of Jacob. Neither 
his dislocated limb nor the long previous struggle could make 
him relax his hold. 

Verse 27.—At last the persevering suppliant gains his 
end, and the victor confesses himself vanquished. The ques- 
tion in this verse is intended to prepare the way for showing 
this.— And he said, Jacob. He could not make answer with- 
out being reminded of the significance of his name, supplanter, 
with its hateful suggestions of craft and overreaching. 

Verse 28.—A1l this was to be abolished.— Be called no more 
Jacob. The old name was to pass away and be replaced by a 
new one of rich and enduring significance.—Jsrael. That is, 
“God’s fighter.” The word has also been understood to 
mean one who is prince with God; but grammatical usage, 
the weight of critical authority, and the connection, all favor 
the view which makes Israel — God’s wrestler.—For us a 
prince hast thou power. Better, “ For thou hast fought.” His 
struggle had been intense and protracted, but in the end suc- 
cessful. As he prevailed with God, so would he with man. 
The new name perpetuated the memory of the lonely, mys- 
terious night-scene on the banks of the Jabbok. The patri- 
arch went forth a wiser, better, holier man, far more worthy 
of his high calling. Nor has his new name yet lost its sig- 
nificance. To this day, all the natural descendants of Jacob 
prefer the title Jsraelites to any other. 

Verse 29.—The singular narrative has yet an additional 
detail of marked significance.— Tell me thy name. This means 
far more than such a question would import in our day. It 
was as much as to say, Tell me thy nature. Say plainly who 
it is with whom -I have had such an extraordinary meeting. 
—The answer is, Wherefore dost thou thus ask after my name ? 
You need no further information, after what you have seen 
and heard; or, if you do, it will soon be furnished by your 
experience of the results of our meeting.— He blessed him there. 
Pronounced upon him anew the authoritative blessing of the 
covenant. This Jacob now received, not in vision as at 
Bethel, nor mediately, as at the hands of Isaac, but directly 
from the Lord, and in the full, conscious exercise of his 
faculties. 

Verse 30.—Called the name of the place Peniel. That is, 
“The face of God.” Well might he give a new name to the 
spot where he had had such a remarkable experience. The 
close contact of sinful man with Him in whose sight the stars 
are not pure, and even the moon does not shine (Job 25: 5), 
must needs be alarming. So it was to Manoah (Judg. 13: 22), 
to Isaiah (6: 5), and to Peter (Luke 5:8). But Jacob with 
his face had seen the face of God, and yet survived! Surely 
local assgciation was never put to better use than when it was 
made to commemorate a fact of such transcendent interest 
and importance. 


THE WRESTLE AT PENIEL. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





actually stands on the border of Palestine, and is in full 
expectation of an immediate challenge and collision. Let us, 
in the beginning, inquire into the mixed experience which he 
exhibits. 

We know, for one thing, he was in positive fear. And 
there was reason for it too. This wild brother of his had 
come to be an Edomite chieftain. He was now in the track 
on his way to meet him. He had a trained retinue of four 
hundred men-at-arms ; and none was able to say whether he 
was disposed to amity or war. “Then Jacob was greatly 
afraid and distressed.” How it does break any man’s courage 
to find himself abruptly confronted with an old sin! How 
inevitably meanness and deceit come back again, home to 
their own father, even after more than twenty years’ merciful 
silence ! 

Then, with all this, we observe there was solicitude in his 
experience. That surely was creditable, as far as it went. 
Jacob felt his inability to protect those whom he was advan- 
cing into danger. He told the Lord heexpected Esau would 
“smite the mother with the children.” He loved Rachel 
and the little ones that so trustingly looked upto him. When 
a man tries to cover up his early career, and seeks to become 
respectable, and then his old transgressions return upon him 
with shame and punishment, how it cuts him to the heart to 
see his innocent children suffer for it! 


Then, likewise, there was reminiscence in Jacob’s experi- 
ence. He was now on the heights of Gilead. He could see 
the line of the Jordan which he had crossed as a feeble fugi- 
tive, in his hand his staff, on his shoulder his fortune. In 
middle life, prospered and even wealthy, he was coming back 
to the scenes of his youth, where a troop of unwelcome memo- 
ries stalked forth to give him melancholy greeting. Oh, 
how many a young man, trying to hush up his past record, 
looks down from the hillside over upon the virtuous village 
from which he slunk away years before, and wonders deeply 
whether it has been charitable enough to forgi¥e him and let 
him try again ! 

Of course, therefore, there was remorse in Jacob’s experi- 
ence. A great burden of guilt bore upon his conscience. 
Retribution had found him out. For Esau would not have 
worried a man of his parts, if he had not been compelled to 
acknowledge that Esau righteously was angry with him for a 
cause. Alas, the worst thing in wickedness is that it demor- 
alizes even a penitent man when seeking to atone for it, 
making him a coward when he is doing the best he can! 

Il. Next let us note the ingenious precautions Jacob takes. 
Four things there were on which he evidently grounded some 
hope. 

One was the late vision of the angels at Mahanaim. He had 
just found himself, like Elisha long after, surrounded with 
the celestial chariots of God. This must have given a relig- 
ious turn to his thoughts, reminding him of the early ladder 
at Bethel. Bethel made him think of the promise. And 
that promise he put right into his prayer for help: “Thou 
saidst, I will do thee good.” 

There was another resource from which he hoped some- 
thing at such a time; namely, his vast worldly wealth. Mass- 
ing these enormous possessions together, he had brought them 
with him. Herein, on the human side, was available help. 
He knew he would do almost anything for money—perhaps 
Esau would. So he sent him a present, and then a message; 
and then a present and a message; and then another and 
another,—‘‘a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
and a pomegranate,’—bulk of gold and tinkle of obsequious 
speech succeeding each other with subtle cunning of repeated 
impressions! Even guilty people will disgorge their ill- 
gotten gains when their heads are in peril. How easy is 
“conscience-money” when it secures the dishonest man’s 
safety from the judgment he merits ! 

Then, too, Jacob placed some small measure of reliance 
upon his disposition of forces. He wasnot a military man, but 
he saw the folly of putting ali his risks into one venture; so 
he divided his large train into companies. Esau might use 
up the outleaders, but then a body-guard might remain. 
Nothing in all this narrative shows this man’s straits of 
foreboding more than such a thrusting forward of all he was 
worth in the world to act asa sort of buffer to receive the 
violent shock of his coming retribution. 

Still, his main resource of help was found in his privilege of 
prayer. The turning-point for all time and eternity in 
Jacob’s history and character was reached, when he took up 
again those forgotten sentences: “O God of my father Abra- 
ham, and God of my father Isaac!” How indescribably 
pathetic is this abrupt plea! When some guilty wanderer 
has been led to see his wrong, and feel his utter helplessness, 


When the command came that Jacob was to return to his | how instinctively he seems to discern he has no rights of bis 
native land, he was quite willing to go; for his relations to | own, and yet to feel he has been all his life-time a child of 


his kinsman Laban had grown complicated and disagreeable. | many prayers ! 


Then he says: “ My mother was a Christian, 


He had outlived his entire welcome in that vicinity. So he | if ever there was one; my old father was the salt of the 


set out on the journey with alacrity. But the territory of 
Esau lay exactly in the way. It was embarrassing to be coms 
pelled to pass through it just now. “A brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city, and their contentions are 
like the bars of a castle.” 


I, Our story is resumed at the precise moment when he 





earth !” 


III. Now understanding that Jacob is at his prayers, let 
us observe, in the third place, the awful discovery he sud- 
denly makes. 

He finds, for one thing, that these petitions do not relieve 
his anxiety. He grows more depressed. He cannot sleep. 





He fords the river for a new camping-ground. To this he 
brings his family. Then he goes back and leaves them. He 
wanders around as silent as a ghost. He explains nothing, 
but he seems terribly restless; and finally he betakes himself 
to the former spot, and is “left alone.” Like Judas in the 
betrayal, “ He went out, and it was night.” 

He finds, alse, that his petitions do not lay hold. They 
appear to bring no sort of answer. He could hear the waters 
of the Jabbok, he could listen to the moaning wind ; but he 
did not catch any more words of covenant promise. Nobody 
seemed to notice him. Many a guilty man supposes that all 
he has to do is to make a sort of magnanimous surrender to 
God, and then begin to ask fgyors with familiar freedom. He 
grows frightened to find that his voice only floats away from 
his lips into the hollowness of the air. 


For, as the greatest thing, Jacob discovered that he had no 
right to pray his prayers at ali, That is, he had no claims 
upon God concerning Esau. Nor was he on speaking terms 
with his Maker. Hence, that prayer, which he expected 
would be of the mightiest advantage, was exactly what drove 
him into inexpressible pain. For, while his peril made him 
say, “I fear Esau,” conscience made him apprehend that what 
he ought to say was, “I fear God.” In one swift instant of dis- 
closure, it flashed into his mind that what he needed was not 
so much protection from his brother as pardon from on high. 
He had imagined he was at liberty to implore succor in his 
danger. The moment he opened his mouth, he found he 
must pray another prayer before beginning that. In the still 
darkness of that night lying around him, he learned this 
truth: No guilty man has any rights before the throne of 
divine grace, beyond imploring pardon for his sin. He must 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness /irst, then all 
other things may be added to him according to promise. 

IV. We pass on, once more, to consider the exemplary 
sensibility which at this crisis Jacob begins to show. 

He bursts into tears, and commences a new series of 
prayers. How do we know that? Hosea says so, a thousand 
years after the record of Moses closes. ‘“ He wept and made 
supplication.” But for this expression of the prophet, we 
could not use the story as our illustration of importunity ; 
there is no mention of his crying or of his praying to the 
angel in the narrative. It is evident that Jacob’s volatile 
nature was at last subdued and sobered ; his entire being was 
convulsed with strong emotion under his lessons. 

What he was learning, for one thing, was this: covenants © 
of grace have two sides. When God promises, men must be 
faithful to conditions. Also he learned that forgetting engage- 
ments does not discharge them. You may search through the 
whole Bible, and you will not find any-such thing as that old 
adage, “‘ Let bygones be bygones.” Jacob learned, more- 
over, that long-suffering is not necessarily pusillanimity. This 
man had been treated with extraordinary forbearance 
hitherto; now he perceived he had presumed a good deal 
upon it. He learned also that remorse is not repentance, even 
though a culprit may be very much scared. To be afraid of Esau 
was quite different from being penitent before God. He 
learned that God’s silence can sometimes be more awful than 
God’s open spee@h. For if prayer only shows us God is out 
of reach because we are too great sinners, it tortures with a 
fearful foreboding. 

V. Let us look at the remarkable discipline Jacob entered 
upon. The story is matchless in its picturesqueness. From 
its details we find that in this athletic struggle, Jacob met 
with three of the most extraordinary surprises it is possible 
to conceive. 

This Being who wrestled with!him was a “ man ;” but the 
man was an “ angel,” and the angel was “ God.” So at each 
step the wonder-stricken patriarch discovered that his antag- 
onist was growing greater and more august the longer the 
hard contest continued. This is the usual course with all 
importunate prayer; it begins at times feebly with a mere 
human fervor, but it grows awfully solemn when it learns 
that it is dealing with the majesty of Jehovah! 

Another surprise: the weaker and more helpless Jacob 
grew in himself, the more successfully he continued to wrestle. 
The dislocation of a man’s hip puts an end to all hope of 
exploit. But the moment Jacob cannot stand up alone, he 
begins to triumph. Just as he throws his arms around the 
angel’s neck so as to cling upon him, the angel owns up 
beaten. Oh, why will not poor praying men know this at 
first! In self-renunciation and weakness does that final 
victory begin by which one becomes a princely prevailer with 
God. 

Then it was the conqueror who first cried, “ Let me go ;” it 
was the beaten man that made the final conditions. Broken, 
and in pain, helpless and sobbing, Jacob says, “ I will not.” 
He arose into strength out of weakness. Only with the act 
of absolute surrender was it that he “ had power with the 
angel, and prevailed.” 

The story closes with a rehearsal of the memorials of 
victorious conflict which this man Jacob preserved: he 
received a new name; the place was called “face of God ;” 
and then he had a limp in his gait. Spiritual struggles are 
apt to leave scars; but all the people respected that one 
shrunken sinew. All his fears were gone, his peace was 
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made with God ; there was light in the darkness forevermore. 
“ And as he passed over Penuel, the sun rose upon him!” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaxe 
(v. 9). That is a good way to begin a prayer !—recalling 
God’s goodness to those who were before us; before us in 
this family, in this school, in this church, in this community, 
in this country. God never changes. If we are in any 
doubt as to what God is, let us think of what God has been, 
of his purposes and doings im the days gone by. When we 
think of our need and of our unworthiness, we may well be 
disheartened. When we think of God’s ability and loving 
readiness to help, as shown to those whom we are following 
after, what room is there for anxiety? The God of our 
fathers is the God for us to lay hold on in confidence. 

I am not wrrthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth which thou hast shewed unto thy servant (v.10). Of course 
Iam not. Who is? If any man can come to God and make 
a claim for a blessing on the ground of his personal merit, 
let him do 60. But you and I are not of that sort. We may 
be disposed to brag before our fellows of what we are and of 
what we have done; but when we are face to face with God, 
we never tell him that we are worthy, and that we expect 
good things from him because of our deserts. There is com- 
fort tous in such a prayer as this of Jacob’s. “I am not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the truth 
which thou hast showed unto thy servant.” Any of us can 
start a prayer in that way with all sincerity. 

Deliver me, I pray thee; . .. for I fear (v.11). Ah, there 
is nothing like extremity to bring a man in helpless depen- 
dence to God! It is when a man realizes that;he cannot take 
care of himself, that he cries in dead earnest to God to take 
care of him, “ Do you ever pray?” asked an army chaplain 
of a Union soldier in the prison hospital in Charleston, after 
the battle of Morris Island, in July, 1863. “I prayed last 
Saturday night when we were io that fight at Wagner. I 
guess everybody prayed then, Chaplain.” “O thou that 
hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.’ Sooner or 
later every one will call on God for help. Let us see to it 
that our prayer for help is in God’s time for helping—and 
that time is now. 

Thou saidst, I will surely do thee good (v.12). 1f you have 
a promise of God to point to, you are sure of help; and you 
have a right to say so. God likes to be held to his word. 
Nothing pleases him more than to be called to do as he has 
said he would. “ Prove me now,” he says, “and see if I will 
not stand to my agreement.” The promises of God are 
spiritual funds to our credit in the bank of faith. We can 
draw on them freely according to our need. It is well for us 
to keep informed as to the amount we have to our credit in 
this line; or we shall not know whether we are rich or poor 
in spiritual possessions. How does your bank account stand 
just now? Do you know what specific promises you can 
draw against in an emergency? You ought to know. 

He took them, and sent them over the brook,®and sent over that he 
had (vy. 23). Praying ought not to interfere with wise precau- 
tions for one’s personal safety, or for the care of all for which 
one is responsible. Bolting the doors at night ought to 
accompany prayer for protection against robbers. The faith- 
cure of disease ought to include a good apothecaries’ bill, and 
the counsel of the best available regular physician. When 
the ship has sprung a leak, prayer is in order, but not that 
praying which keeps a man from incessant work at the pumps. 
It is not prayer first and then work ; nor yet work first and 
then prayer: but it is prayer and work, work and prayer, 
both together, first, last, between times, and always. Calling 
on God is a mockery if a man is neglecting his wife and his 
children and his personal interests, in the hope that God 
will supply his neglect of unmistakable duty. We must do 
what God has set us to do, while trusting God to do what 
only he can do. 

Iwill not let thee go, except thou blers me (v. 26). It has 
been said that “nothing but Omnipotence can stand in the 
way of a determined man ;” but it might also be said that 
Oanipotence does not withstand a man who is determined to 
have what Omnipotence can rightly grant to the man. God 
loves to have men come to him with a determined purpose of 
getting a blessing. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force” A man is sure to get 
from the Lord the one thing—of all the things which any 
man has a right to ask for—which he is determined to have, 
which he is living to plead for, and which he would die to 
gain. Is there any one thing which you desire of the Lord, 
which you long for, which your soul goes out after above all 
things else? Then get it. Say to the Lord, in red-hot 
determination, and in unwavering confidence, “I will not let 
tree go, except thou bless me ;” and before the day breaks 
you shall have that blessing asa result of your night of 
wrestling with the Lord. 

As a prince hast thou power with God and with men (v. 28). 
“The man who has power with men for God, is the man who 
has power with God for men.” A man may for atime get 
the advantage over brother, or father, or uncle, or father-in- 





law, by craft and deceit; but there will come a limit to his 
ability in that line. Shrewdness may be overmatched. Sharp 
practice may be met by force in an unlooked-for emergency. 
But he who is one with God through loving trust is a 
partner with Omnipotence in his sphere of duty and of need. 
He cannot fail until God fails. Lay hold on God, and you 
can defy the world. ‘One man and God are always a 


majority.” 
I have seen God face to face (vy. 30). “ Face to face with 
God!” Jacob was overpowered with that thought. So was 


David. “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely 
the darkness shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee.” Always before the Lord! How the 
consciousness of this fact ought to influence our every 
thought, and shape our every word and action! Mrs. Brown- 
ing forcefully brings this out in the suggestion of our utter 
openness before God in contrast with our concealments from 
the dearest and most intimate of earthly friends: 
“Tf all the gentlest hearted friends 1 know 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 
That grew still gentler, till its pulse was less 
js For life than pity, I should yet be slow 
To bring my own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a friend, that he should press 
Motive, condition, means, appliances, 
My false ideal joy and fickle woe, 
Out full to light and knowledge. I should fear 
Some plait between the brows—some rougher chime 
Iw the free voice. . . . O angels, let the flood 
Of bitter scorn dash on me! Do ye hear 
What I say, who bear calmly all the time 
This everlasting face to face with Gop?” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Here is’a lesson for everybody. Here Jacob stands out, 
not as a type of meu of craft, or of men of industry, or of 
men specially favored of God or favored at home, but asa 
sinner feeling the need of God’s help, and having no hope 
but in a cry for mercy. Who is there—young or old—who 
cannot have sympathy with Jacob in such a state? 

Jacob feels his need of God. . He is afraid; so afraid that 
he doesn’t hesitate to confess his fear. ‘ Deliver me, I pray 
thee, ... for I fear.” Fear has its place in bringing men 
to call on God. It is all very well to tell about love as the 
great prompter of men to turm toward God; but until men 
are afraid to be without God they do not appreciate the 
preciousness of being with God. A very babe clings with 
new love and trust to its mother, when it is afraid of a strange 
face which is before it. A little boy on the street has a new 
confidence in his father’s leading hand when he sees a big 
dog, or a rough-looking man, to shrink from. It is a fear of 
the smiting sun that makes the shade at noonday precious. 
A fear of the consequences of evil puts the safety of protec- 
tion from evil in a more attractive light than would other- 
wise be possible. The Bible gives the sinner reasons for 
fear, in order that he may have inducements to love. When 
no pressure but love was on Jacob at Bethel, he was glad to 
promise the Lord one-tenth of his gettings. When he was 
afraid, at the brook Jabbok, he was ready to put himself 
wholly in God’s hands. Perfect love will, it is true, finally 
crowd out all fear ; but unless men had fear, at the start, they 
would be little likely to love at the end. 

And in his fear, Jacob turned to the Lord, recalling God's 
goodness, and pleading his special promises. Fear would be 
terrible indeed if no hope came with it, or shone through it. 
In the sinner’s fear he will do well to think of God as he has 
shown himself hitherto, and as he has promised to show him- 
self at all times, Jacob remembered God’s goodness to his 
fathers, and God’s promises to himself. Any of us can do 
the same. God was good to your fathers. He has promised 
to help you in your present case, if you will call on him in 
need and faith. There is no mistake about this. Perhaps 
you think your case just now is peculiar. There is in the 
Bible one promise which applies to your case as fully as if it 
were originally written for it. Do you recall that promise? 
If not, look it up. 

Turning to God in his need, Jacob prayed in earnestness and 
in faith, persevering determinedly to the end. He took hold 
in this struggle vigorously. When his thigh shriveled his 
heart swelled. He hung on for dear life, and he would not 
let go. When the angel said he must be off, Jacob said, Not 
until you bless me. That is the way to pray. When you 
have nothing left to stand on, hang on by your arms. When 
you seem told of God to give up, say that you will give up 
everything but a blessing ; but a blessing you must have. If 
you pray like that through one dark night, you will be another 
man, and a better one, in the morning. But your persistent 
cry must be one of expectation and faith, not of doubt or 
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despair. Say that you will have a blessing, not merely that 
you want one. 

Any one who prays as Jacob prayed can have Jacob’s 
power with God and with man. Jacob thought he was very 
bright, and that he was making a capital bargain when he 
bought a birthright privilege for a dish of soup. And again 
he thought that he did well when he said that he would 
repay God’s promises by a tenth of his annual income. But 
Jacob made the best bargain of all when he won a princeship 
by holding on to God in prayer. We can win more by faith 
than we can buy with money or secure through good works— 
more for this world and more for the next. Which is your 
pattern of conduct—Jacob at Beersheba, Jacob at Bethel, 
or Jacob at Peniel ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

Get back from the class the narrative of last week by re- 
calling the various headings of the lesson. Do not fail to 
give an outline of the history of Jacob in the intervening 
years between the night at Bethel and the night of prayer, 
near the brook Jabbok; much of it can be introduced as 
the verses of to-day’s lesson are given. From the whole life- 
story of Jacob, try to teach the need and comfort of prayer, 
as exemplified in him,—prayer for forgiveness of sin, help in 
sorrow, guidance in his wanderings, blessings on his labor, 
answers to his faith in the promises, power and prevailing in 
prayer, when he wrestled with God. Review last week’s 


‘lesson, something in this way: Why did Jacob go so sud- 


denly from home? Where was he alone in sorrow? What 
did he use as a pillow for his head one night? What did he 
see in his dream? Who spoke and made precious promises 
to him? What did God promise? What did Jacob say 
when he awoke? How did he mark the place, and how did 
he worship? What promises did Jacob make? For our 
lesson to-day we have the story of another night, the most 
important of all Jacob’s strange life. Jacob was on a jour- 
ney again; there had been no message from his mother, for 
he never saw her again after he fled from Esau. She was 
dead; but God had told him to return to the land of his 
fathers. What was the promise to him, which was our 
golden text last week? Jacob believed that, and surely he 
was blessed on his way, for “the angels of God met him.” 
Yet something made him afraid; a messenger told him that 
an army of four hundred men was coming to meet him. 
Who was their leader? The very one who wanted to kill 
him when he left his father’s house. Who was that? That 
was more than twenty years before, and some scholars say 
forty years before this time. Jacob was not idle, he worked 
as well as prayed; he divided his company into two bands, 
and kept them apart, for he said, “If Esqu should take one 
company, the other may escape.” He did what he could, 
and then he prayed,—the first time told in uhe Bible where a 
man prayed for himself,—and the words are givento us. For 
whom did Abraham pray? Jacob asked help and deliver- 
ance for himself. To whom did he pray? Hesaid, “O God 
of my father Abraham; and God of my father Isaac.” These 
were two reasons why:he could call on God. Then he told 
why he was on this journey : “The Lord which saidst unto me, 
Return unto thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee.” 
He remembered the sins of his youth, and how little he 
deserved the goodness and blessing of all the years of his 
life, and said, “‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mer- 
cies and of all the truth which thou hast shewed unto thy 
servant.” He thought of his lonely journey long ago, and 
the mercies since given, and said, “ With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands.” What 
did he ask for in that prayer? Only one thing: “ Deliver 
me, I pray thee ... from the hand of Esau.” What did 
he mean by two bands? Jacob had married in those years- 
As was the custom then, he had two wives,—they were sisters’ 
and he had eleven sons, and each wife had a maid-servant. 
Jacob found his wives just as the servant of Abraham found 
a wife for Isaac,—at the well, watering the flocks. The wife 
he loved best was Rachel, the one whom he saw coming to 
the well with her father’s sheep when he first went to the 
land of Haran; her father was the brother of Rebekah, 
Jacob’s mother. Jacob served her father many years, and 
grew rich himself in cattle and camels. Was Jacob any 
poorer for promising one-tenth to the Lord? He was sorich 
in flocks that he could afford to give a splendid present to 
Esau, if perhaps that might soothe his anger. He sent his 
wives and children across the brook where they would be 
safe, while he stayed alone to spend the night in prayer. 
How did he pray? With such earnest heart-pleadings that 
God sent one to him who is called “a man who wrestled 
with him.” It was the same who long after loved to call 
himself the Son of man. He stood close with Jacob as he 
struggled in the darkness, and said that he must have a 
blessing. As day was coming, the stranger was about to go; 
but Jacob clung to him until he touched his side, and his 
thigh was out of joint as he wrestled, and said, “I will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me.’ Then, when Jacob told 
him his name, he said, “Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel.” The word “ Jacob” means supplanter,— 
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one who would by cunning get away the place or blessing of 
another; but “ Israel,” his new name, means prince, or one 
who has power. It was to be an everlasting memorial, or 
token, of that night of prayer; for the man said to Jacob: 
“As a prince hast thou had power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.” Jacob asked the name of the man, 
and, though he did not tell him, yet he so blessed him that 
Jacob knew, for he said, “ I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.” He named the place Peniel, which 
means “ face of God.” : 

Was Jacob’s prayer answered? We need not ask. Could 
there be any doubt when God had promised to be with him, 
and his Son had come in the form of man and taken hold of 
Jacob ashe prayed? Esau met his brother just as in the story 
Jesus told the loving, watching father met the prodigal son. 
He ran to meet him and embraced him. He fell on his neck 
and kissed him, and together the brothers wept. Jacob could 
never forget that night, as he went with halting step; and 
now his race and descendants are called the children of Israel. 
What can we learn about prayer from the life of Jacob? 
What changed him from a cunning, deceitful brother to a 
man in close communion with God? In whose person did 
God show himself to Jacob? Has he so revealed himself to 
us? What does our golden text say? Whose words are 
those? Suppose Jacob had been tried, and stopped praying 
before the morning came, could he have been called Israel 
then? Can any one know so well the value of prayer as the 
one who saw Jacob’s struggles, and blessed him there? Does 
Jesus teach us how to pray? Do you remember some of the 
times when we are told of his praying? Through him, and 
in his name, we can pray to the Father. He intercedes, or 
prays for us, and will hear and answer if we ask in faith, and 
are not weary. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory.—How was Jacob received into the home of 
Laban? How long did he serve for each of his two wives ? 
How long’ for his flocks and herds? Why did he steal away 
secretly? Into what covenant did he enter when overtaken 
by Laban? How many children had he at this time? What 
assurance of God’s protection was given him as he neared his 
brother Esau? (vs. 1, 2.) What was the occasion of the first 
recorded prayer? (vs. 3-8.) Is God’s design in visiting 
affliction upon the transgressor merciful or malignant? How 
may trouble become productive of faith and gratitude? (Psa. 
107 : 17-21.) 

Verse 9.—By what form of address did Jacob open his 
prayer? Should direct address be ever made to Jesus and 
the Holy Ghost, or only to the Father? Have we any 
recorded instance of the former? (Acts 7: 59.) How was the 
form of address in Jacob’s prayer a threefold appeal to God’s 
truth and mercy? Is a very confident approach in prayer 
pleasing or displeasing unto God? (Heb. 4:16; 10: 22; 
Jas. 1: 5,6.) How is any advantage gained in pleading the 
promises, inasmuch as God cannot be untrue thereto? 

Verse 10.—Is great confidence consistent or incompatible 
with humility? Give Bible proof that prayer, lacking the 
latter element, cannot avail? What evidence of gratitude is 
found in Jacob’s prayer? Having assumed the proper soul 
attitude before God, what was his only request? (v. 11.) 
What three excellent qualities for prayer do we find in this 
petition? Which is the longest prayer recorded in the 
Bible? (2 Chron, 6: 12-42.) Which is the longest in the 
New Testament? (John 17.) Which isthe shortest? Which 
is the most comprehensive? Is it advisable to mention names 
either in public or private prayer? 

Verse 12.—What promise did Jacob use as an irresistible 
closing argument? Is the use of Jesus’ name in the formal 
close of prayer necessary, or is it not? Relate briefly the 
history omitted in our lesson. Point out Mahanaim, and the 
brook Jabbok. 

Verses 24, 25.—How did the Lord test human power and 
show Jacob its vanity, compared with a divine touch? Was 
the primary design of this contest to rebuke in Jacob an 
unbelief concerning the protecting host (v. 2) and a reliance 
on his own devices, or to reassure him by showing Esau’s 
weakness in the presence of a divine purpose? What, in 
either case, is the lesson for us? (Zech. 4:6; Heb. 13: 6; 
2 Cor. 12: 9.) How severe is the experience by which it is 
learned ? (2 Cor. 12: 7-10.) When crippled for life, and the | 
contest ended, in what attitude do we find Jacob? (v. 26.) | 
How did the Lord call forth a confession of his great sin ? | 
(v. 27.) What blessing did he then confer? (v. 28.) Was 
his princely power attained in his hour of weakness or of | 
strength? (Hos. 12:4.) What did he secure by a request 
for further revelation? (v. 29.) Why was the place named | 
Peniel ? (v. 30.) What existing testimony have we of the | 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


A son was pleading before a king for a father’s life. The 
king stood silent and cold. “ Have you no other plea?” he 
asked. The young man grew from his bosom an old letter 
in which the king—then a prince—had promised to protect 








his father in case of need. “Ah!” said the king, “I won- 
dered if your father had forgotten that. Tell him that I 
shall not forget my promise.” When Napoleon I. was emperor 
of France, a certain noble was falsely accused of conspiracy, 
and his life was only spared at his daughter’s entreaties. 
After he was released, he joined a revolutionary party and 
again came under the power of Napoleon. Again his daugh- 
ter interceded for him. “ You forget,” said Napoleon, “that 
I spared your father before.” “Sire,” said the girl, “I asked 
for justice then; now I ask for mercy.” Her petition was 
granted. Note the biblical examples, especially those in the 
case of Moses and David, in which the suppliant’s only suc- 
cessful plea has been the promises of God. 

Prayer and action should go hand im hand. The steers- 
man at the wheel must keep hand steady and eye ready 
while he prays. It is not enough that the general in the 
midst of the battle should lift his heart to the Lord of hosts ; 
he must watch every movement of the enemy, and be ready 
to hurl his battalions on any weak point. “ Watch and 
pray,” said Christ. 

Compare this story of Jacob’s perseverance with the para- 
ble of the importunate widow (Luke 18: 1-7) and of the 
midvight visitant (Luke 11: 5-9). A determination to 
win is already half the victory. It isso in the natural world. 
Perseverance clears forests, makes paths in the desert, digs 
down mountains, And so it is in the spiritual world. There 
is no gate of blessing that will not open to him who persis- 
tently knocks. Prayer is the key to God’s treasure chambers ; 
that key should be kept bright by constant use. When Jesus 
seemed to pass, heedless of the cry of blind Bartimeus at 
Jericho, Bartimeus cried out the more earnestly, and Jesus 
stood still and gave him sight. 

Pleading the Promise.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 443,—Emblems of the Promises, Second 
Series, p. 311,—Resting in the Promises; Foster's Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 531, 2 4742,—The Dying Drum- 
mer-boy; @ 4743,—The Highway of Promise; 2 5746,— 
Tried and Proved ; 3 4748,—An Inexhaustible Mine ; ¢ 4751, 
—God’s Pillows; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 651, 
% 3844,—Arguments from the Promises. 

Planning for Victory.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 8, 
p. 138, 4 1737,—A Message of Peace; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 531, 3 4752,—-The Need of Action. 

Persevering Prayer.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, 
p. 22, 2 304,—The Two Rivers ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 415,—Biblical Examples and Emblems; 
Second Series, p. 293,—How to Pray; Foster’s ‘Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 511, 4 4527,—Always in Prayer ; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 650, 3 3839,—Splitting 
the Rock, 


BLACKBOARD HINTS, 


A NEW NAME. 
THE OLD: 


JACOB 
THE SUPPLANTER. 


THE NEw: 


ISRAEL 
THE PREVAILER WITH Gob. 


WHICH IS YOUR NAME? | 


I WILL NOT LET THEE GO, 
EXCEPT 
THOU BLESS ME. 


I AM NOT WORTHY. 


WHEN I AM WEAK, 
THEN 
AM I STRONG. 


CLINGING IN FAITH 
WINS MORE THAN 


SUPPLANTING BY CRAFT. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


One of the most noticeable things of the opening of this 
lesson, in an oriental point of view, is the difference between 
Jacob’s vow at Bethel and his prayer here at Peniel. There 
God had declared himself as the God of his fathers, and 
made promises to Jacob and his seed after him. At that 
time Jacob seems to have looked at such promises in the true 
oriental light, and regarded past and future generations as 
included mostly as a matter of form, and taken the promises 
as personal, for himself only. His vow at Bethel included 


only his own life, and took into consideration only such parts | the wady ” is the exact meaning. 


of the promise as concerned himself alone. That was thor- 
oughly oriental. 

But now he has learned better. He sees more clearly that 
God has been the God of his fathers, and has promised to 
multiply his own seed after him, and to be their God for 
many generations, He sees that he himself is only one in a 
line of recipients of a promise which extends over ages, 
according to the years of God. And his pleading the promise 
as unto all these, as a reason for saving himself, since he is a 
necessary link in their fulfillment, is an act which partakes 
much more of faith than of his native oriental spirit. Yet, 
again, being once enlightened, it was thoroughly oriental in 
him to plead such a promise, and, indeed, to lay hold of it 
with a much brighter apprehension than an Occidental would. 
The close connection of the individual with the race, as a ° 
member with the body, as they conceive it, makes the 
Orientals far quicker than we to see the reasonableness of ene 
member's suffering with all the body, or of all the members’ 
suffering because one suffers. 


“Return to thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will 
deal well with thee,” that direction and promise of which 
Jacob had made proof in faith, was not an idle assurance. 
One of a family that has separated from a tribe is not always 
clear of suspicion as a renegade. Unless there are stronger ties 
than those of mere common descent, such as alliances, for 
offense and defense, or by subsequent marriages, or other 
ordinary means of cementing friendship, the returned wan- 
derer is not sure of being dealt well with by his distant kins- 
men. In this case Jacob’s father had an alliance by marriage, 
and his grandfather had gone away peaceably ; but still the 
two families were remote from each other, and the Haran 
family might easily have acquired relations with other sur- 
rounding tribes such as to make it their duty to be anything 
but friends with their kindred who were far away in the 
land of Canaan. 


The humiliation expressed in verse 10 was doubtless felt ; 
yet its expression is altogether after the manner of the sons 
of the East. Likewise the second clause of the verse has not 
even the superficial ambiguity which the use of the word 
“ for” in the second clause gives to an English reader. That 
last clause is merely a recital of mercies. The most natural 
way to give the sense in English would be to put the latter 
portion of the verse, from “for” onward, in a parenthesis. 
But to do so would be false to the style of the Orientals and 
the finer force of the language here. 











“From the hand” is a much more thoroughly figurative 
and complete expression for “from the power” in the Hebrew, 
and in oriental languages generally, than it is in English. 
Perhaps it is worth while to take a rather extreme case from 
another part of the Bible to show it. In Zechariah 13: 6 
is an expression which has greatly puzzled commentators, 
and often been grossly misapplied by the unlearned. When 
the false prophet seeks to deny all pretensions as such, he is 
asked, as it reads in our version, ‘“‘ What are these wounds in 
thine hands?” The literal is, “What are these wounds 
between thine hands?” and the meaning is nothing more 
than, What then“are these wounds about you, or, which you 
have? How do you account for these wounds which you 
have ?—for the worshipers of false gods were wont to cut and 
slash themselves. “ Between thine hands” is a familiar 
Hebrew and Arabic expression for “in your possession.” 
“On one’s hands,” in common English, is a like expression, 
though less comprehensive. 

“ For I fear him” needs also a little notice. The emphasis 
is on the “I.” Jacob is calling for God’s notice to the timid 
state—and not causelessly timid—of the inheritor and trans- 
mitter of the promise, as over against the powerful position 
of one who .has rejected, and been rejected, by the special 
| promise. “Smite... the mother with the children” like- 
| wice beautifully combines the cry of the defenseless, the 
| prayer of faith in the promise, and the oriental feelings for 

and concerning posterity. But this hint will have to suffice 
| for the present. Those who love to search and contemplate 
| the poets for hidden beauties, beauties often those which the 
| poet himself never conceived, will find more that is real 
| under the surface of Jacob’s prayer than they are api to 
dream of without close study. 

For the preparations which Jacob made to meet Esau, 

_ which occur in the passage omitted from the body of the les- 

|son, the reader will find much profit and light in Dr. 

| TRomson’s The Land and the Book—the old book, not the 
new edition. 

“The ford Jabbok” is a stroke true to the life. In its 
lower part, this is always a stream, and more than a wady, or 
gorge with a winter stream. In winter it is often impassable. 

| One who consults the ordinary maps should correct them by 
| making its course flow nearly parallel with the general course 
of the Jordan for its last few miles after it leaves the high 
| hills. 








over,” in verse 23, is the verb which answers to the noun 
“ford” in verse 22; another touch of description to the 
life ; and still more so does it become by observing that the 
word for “brook” means rather wady. 


| The reader of the text may also observe that “sent them 
| 


“* Made them ford 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——~<————— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


et publications recetved will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.) 


BOOKS. 

The ®tndents’ Shakespeare. Thirty-seven — analyzed and topically 
arranged for the use of Clergymen, wyers, Students, etc. B 
Henry J. Fox, D.D., late Professor of English Literature, State Uni- 
yoy of South Carolina. 4to, pp. xxvil, 625. Boston: B, A. Fowler 

0. 


Bertha’s Coronet; or, The House on the Heights. By Harriet B. 
McKeever, author of Edith’s Ministry, etc. 12mo, pp. 438. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1.50. 


The True Faith of our Forefathers, Being a refutation of Dr. Stearns’s 
Faith of our Forefathers. and a vindication ot Archbishop Gibbon’s 
Faith of our Fathers. By a Professor of Theology in 
College, 8. J., Maryland 12mo, pp. 575. New York: The American 
News Co, Price in paper, 75 cents; fuil cloth binding, $1.25. 


Daily Food for Christian Workers, for overs Cog in the year. By the 
Rev. EK. Davies. 64mo, pp. 191. Reading (Mass.): The Holiness Book 
Concern. Price, 15 cents. 

The Problem of Life, embracing, The Evolution of Sound and Evolution 
Kvolved, with a review of the six great modern scientists, Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Helmholtz, and Mayer. By A. Wiltord 
niall, 8vo, pp. 5%. New York: Hall & Co, 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Theory of Sound io its Relation to Music. By Professor Pietro 
Biaserna, of the Royal University of Rome. (Humboldt Library of 
P.pular Science Literature.) 4to, pp. 28. New York: J. Fitzgerald 
& Co. Price, 15 cents. 


The Western Farmer of America. By Augustus Mon 
Free Trade aud English Commerce. Published for 
16mo, pp. 30. New York: 
cents. 


dien, author of 
he Cobden Club. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 10 





THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


The principal place in the October Harper is occupied 
by an illustrated article, in which the grandeur of 
Chicago is displayed to the best advantage, under the 
title, The Metropolis of the Prairies. The wonderful 
growth of the West is here shown “ by sample,” as the 
merchants say. One of the illustrations is a portrait of 
Mr. Hubbard, who now lives in the city, having arrived 
on the spot when there were but two houses there, In 
the short space of forty years, Chicago has grown far 
larger than Boston in two centuries and a half. The 
story is a marvelous one. Moncure D. Conway con- 
tributes another illustrated article, entitled A Demon- 
Hunt with St. Hubert in Touraine, Art needlework 
is elaborately illustrated in an article by Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, of Boston. It takes one back to the olden time 
when our grandmothers were working samplers, and, 
indeed, gives a fac-simile of one of these made in 1815. 
The South Kensington School, which gave the present 
impetus to this department of woman’s work, is described. 
Miss Hale closes with a plea for the teaching of sewing 
in public schools. The Ascent of Fujiyama is the 
title of a mild article on travels in Japan, by Miss 
Constance Gordon-Cumming. Miss Sarah O. Jewett 
gives an entertaining sccount of An Autumn Holiday, 
which is a study of New England scenery and character. 
The same might be said of the dialect poem by the 
father of the Goodale sisters, entitled Does Fe:ming 
Pay? The question is old and perennial, but the treat- 
ment of it in this instance is new and lively. The illus- 
trations are capital, and the reproduction of the dialect 
of New England is as good as that in the Biglow Papers. 
The department of romance and story is occupied by 
William Black’s White Wings, The Throckmortons, by 
Mary N. Prescott, Washington Square, by Henry James, 
Bad Peppers, by G. P. Lathrop, and The “Sophia 
Walker,” by Captain John Codman. The last mentioned 
is, in some sort, a continuation of the article in the June 
Harper's, entitled A Puzzle for Metaphysicians. For 
poetry, the editor gives us a sonnet on Keats, by John 
Tabb, A Buddhist Vision, by Frances L. Mace, Morning 
and Evening by the Sea, by J. T. Fields, besides the 
dialect poem of Mr. Goodale. The November numbef 
will close the sixty-first volume. 

In the matter of illustrations, Scribner’s takes the lead 
in the magazine world for October. There are six 
articles which are elaborately illustrated. It goes with- 
out saying that the ninth installment of Eugene Schuy- 
ler’s Peter the Great is one of these. The others are 
Porpoise Shooting, by Charles G. Ward, Jean Fran- 
cois Millet—Peasant and Painter, by Alfred Sensier, 
One Hundred Miles in Mammoth Cave, Sea-side Lawn 
Planting, and Shantytown, by H. O. Bunner. The 
last is an account of the people, houses, and scenery 
to be found in the part of New York City north and 
west of the Central Park. Readers who remember when 
the whole of the territory now occupied by the park, and 
much more, was covered with shanties, such as are here 
depicted, will recognize the truthfulness of this sketch. 
To our taste, the illustrations made by the “ Yves and 
Barret process ” do not appear to advantage in ‘compari- 
son with the work of the burin, though for the purpose 
of the article on Millet, the process has its recommenda- 
tions. The greater part of the verse in the present num- 
ber is grouped, and comprises contributions by Mrs. 
Preston, Paul Hayne, G. H. Sass (Barton Grey), and 
Mrs. Gustafsen. Mr. Sass is one of the rising Southern 





poets, who sings, as Mr. Longfellow says a poet should 
sing, 
“For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by night, 
And he listens, and needs must obey, 
When the angel says: “ Write!” 


Of the “practical” sort are the articles by Mr. Gladden, 


¥| To Bolt or Not to Bolt, The New South, by Sidney 


Lanier, and A Free Lending Library for New York, 
by Theodore H. Mead, the administrator of the large 
bequest made by the late Mr. Niblo, for the purpose of 
such a beneficent foundation. For the story-reader, 
The Grandissimes is concluded, and Philip Bourke 
Marston offers Miss Stotford’s Specialty, which shows 
that Scribner’s is not given up to story-telling. The 
editor discusses the topics of the time, failing to find any 
benefit to society in the prolonged fast of Dr. Tanner, 
and uttering some refreshing thoughts about the “ Ben- 
nett business,” in rebuttal of certain statements of 
Elizur Wright on the “dirt ” side, expressed in a letter 
which Dr. Holland almost overstretches the limits of 
courtesy and charity in printing. 

The story-telling element is stronger this month in 
Lippincott’s than in Scribner’s, Adam and Eve is 
continued, of course; and there is asad and somewhat 
inconclusive child’s story by “ Ouida,” entitled Findel- 
kind of Martinswand. The name of the hero means 
“ foundling,”’ and the child who bore it was possessed 
with a desire to found a monastery, where such as were 
indicated by his name might be cared for. In Seven 
Weeks a Missionary, Miss Louise Coffin Jones pleas- 
antly tells some of the experiences of a missionary in 
the islands of the Hawaiian group. Philip Bourke 
Marston appears here in his accustomed character as a 
poet, with some love verses, entitled From Far. Alain 
Gore writes of Americans Abroad,—a trite theme, on 
which he sheds little light. He is very hard on the 
women who go abroad, who, by the way, he says consti- 
tute the large majority of American travelers in Europe. 
As he sees it, they have two chief aims and occupations: 
“The first is to obtain an entrée into the society of the 
country in which they are residing, and to identify 
themselves with that society ; the second is to revile one 
another.” We venture the assertion that those of them 
who read this will find relief from the last occupation, 
and take to reviling Mr. Alain Gore for a while instead. 
The illustrated articles are A Chapter of American 
Exploration, in which Mr. William H. Rideing shows 
the reader some of the wonders of the great North-west, 
and Glimpses of Portugal and the Portuguese. Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper eulogizes Gustave Roger, under the 
title A Great Singer, and Mrs. Helen Campbell continues 
her graphic Studies in the Slums of New York. 

The new method pursued in the Atlantic by Mr. 
Howells, of making body articles of his book reviews, 
increases the apparent number of the papers in the maga- 
zine, and causes the reader to turn to many a page that 
he would not have noticed if the review had been thrown 
into a department at the end of thenumber. The notices 
themselves are longer and better classified than formerly, 
and yet we are not sure that we do not prefer the old 
method instituted by Mr. Lowell, under which the maga- 
zine acquired its reputation for careful reviews, upon 
which it is now living. In noticing the late biographies 
of Channing, the Boston origin of the magazine is shown 
in the opening sentence, “ Channing is, without doubt, the 
chief ornament of the American pulpit.” Many would 
be disposed to question this, if not to absolutely deny it, 
but it is no doubt fully believed in Boston. Like the 
number for September, the October Atlantic is a strong 
one. It begins with an article by Mr. William James, on 
Great Men, Great Thoughts, and the Environment. 
In this it is proposed to show the parallel which exists 
between the facts of social evolution and the mental 
growth of the race, on the one hand, and of zodlogical 
evolution, as expounded by Mr. Darwin, on the other. 
The theme is original, and the treatment interesting. 
Mr. James points his moral, very naturally, by taking 
Boston and its pervading culture as an example of the 
influence of the past on the present, saying, “‘ There is 
probably nowhere in the world a more appreciative 
intelligence, a deeper capacity for enthusiasm, if only the 
proper object is revealed, or a truer eagerness to live 
hard, and bear a hand in the heavy and heroic work of 
the world.” Among the other articles treating subjects 
connected with social science are the following: People 
of a New England Factory Village, Socialistic and other 
Assassinations, A National Vice, and Business Issues of 
the Presidential Canvass. In the paper on a national 
vice, Mr. Richard Grant White tells a good deal about 
the drinking habits of the English. The story of the 
number is a long one, by Miss Woolson, occupying thirty 





pages, entitled A Florentine Experiment. The Intimate 
Life of a Noble German Family, aad Ben Perley Poore’s 
Reminiscences of Washington, are as interesting as usual. 
The former is very entertaining. Mr. Whittier is the 
chief poet of the month, giving, in The Minister’s 
Daughter, an account of the clergyman who, after hav- 
ing dwelt largely on the hatred of God, was brought, by 
a remark of his little girl, to think of the Father’s love 
in Christ. The natural question would be, however, 
Where and when was such a minister known as is here 
described? The acknowledged reviews of the number 
are grouped under the title, Recent Biographies. The 
Contributors’ Club hardly keeps up its early promise. 


When Good Company began its career, we had slight 
expectations that it could conquer success, but it has 
accomplished that most difficult feat. It has proved that 
a magazine need not be in the centre of social life to be 
able to discuss it. Mr. Merriam has shown the business 
and literary tact that might have been expected in a son 
of his father. From the first the magazine has taken a 
vigorous part in the discussion of social topics, besides 
offering its readers a full supply of those stories that all 
now expect. In the number that closes the fifth volume 
there are two stories and seven articles treating subjects 
that may be classed under social science. These are 
The Destruction of the Poor, by President Bascom, of 
the University of Wisconsin, The Suburbs in Summer, 
Moving; an argument for the occasional shifting of 
household gods, The Christian Camp, Some thoughts on 
the Servant Question, Adulterations of Food, and Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

The Eclectic Magazine provides its usual rich table of 
contents. The stories are, A Scandalous Romance, from 
Temple Bar, and three chapters of William Black’s 
White Wings, from the Cornhill. Among the other 
noteworthy articles are the second installment of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Fiction, Fair and Foul, from the Nineteenth 
Century, A Reindeer Ride through Lapland, from Black- 
wood, and Romance of Literary Discovery, from 
Temple Bar. At the present time, when so much of the 
world’s attention is directed towards the East, many will 
be attracted to the articles on Peasant Life in Bengal 
and Central Asia: the Meeting-place of Empires. 

The October Wide Awake contains its usual variety of 
entertainment and instruction. There are two biographi- 
cal articles. The first gives an account of Captain Eads, 
who opened the mouth of the Mississippi. The other is 
in the series treating Our American Artists, and turns 
attention from painters to engravers, presenting the life 
of A. V. 8. Anthony, the Boston artist who superintends 
the fine engraving done in the books of J. R. Osgood 
& Oo., and other firms. The portrait of Mr. Anthony is 
lifelike. 

The October St. Nicholas concludes the seventh volume, 
and concludes it in fine style. There is enough in the 
single number to make the fortune of many numbers of 
an ordinary magazine. In the matter of illustrations it 
is superb. Helen Hunt concludes the story of The 
Naughtiest Day in my Life; and Ernest Ingersoll, the 
naturalist, tells of Some Man-eaters. Miss Alcott brings 
Jack and Jill to an end, and there are hosts of other 
attractions. 


In Christ and his Religion, by the Rev. John Reid, 
author of Voices of the Soul Answered in God, etc., the 
thoughtful Christian will find a work that is instructive 
and strengthening. It is not, as some might infer from 
the title, a life-story of Christ, but rather an examina- 
tion of the eternal Christ-principle in its relations to, and 
effects on, the whole life of man. Starting with the 
assertion that “‘ Christ is Christianity,” it makes the value 
and truth of the latter depend wholly upon the divinity 
of the former. Through the entire course of his argu- 
ment the author has in view the tripartite division of 
the soul,—intellect, heart, and will,—and the applica- 
bility of saving truth to each part, and thus to the whole 
man. The chapters on causes of decay, and means to 
arrest decay, in religion, are full of practical suggestive- 
ness. Particularly timely are truths like these: “There 
is pleasure in mere feeling; and there is danger, on that 
account, that one will rest in it. If the church can be 
turned into a theatre, the pulpit into a stage, the minister 
into an actor, and the soul be thrilled by his words, all 
is well, Yea, if the feelings languish, and the accus- 
tomed ministration is not sufficient to move them, then a 
method that is startling and exciting must be adopted. 
But what is all this but the play of death?” And, again: 
“A diplomatic form of piety weakens the Christian 
emotions. The want of discretion is sin, Still, the reli- 
gion of diplomacy is not the religion of Christ. There 
is something of the earthly about it. The jesuitical form 
of piety, and the diplomatic, are of the same parentage, 
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men extend other kingdoms; namely, by expediency and 
compromise. Sin is not viewed as so dark, and holiness 
not as so bright, as they are in themselves. Good and 
evil are brought closer together by this means, and are 
made to treat each other with a degree of respect. The 
religious mind is thus contaminated. When religion is 
popular and fashionable it declines. We are apt to think 
that when the bark of God is pressing ahead with flying 
colors, full sails, and every stateroom occupied with gleeful 
people, that then all is prosperous. There is no greater 
mistake. The church and the world are two distinct com- 
panies, Ohristianity is popular in heaven; but upon 
this earth, where the whole race is lost, the religion of 
the sinless Ope cannot be popular.” (16mo, pp. 331. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 

The life of Byron by Professor Nichols is a plain state- 
ment of the facts in the history of the erratic poet, his 
faults being presented plainly, and his literary position 
and style being calmly criticised. The author is evidently 
well acquainted with his subject, and has spared no pains 
to get at the facts. A pedigree of the Byron family from 
the time of the Norman conquest is given; for Professor 
Nichols deems it of no little importance to know the line 
of descent of a man whose character has been so variously 
estimated by critics of great ability, and whose life was 
passed ‘under the fierce light that beats upon an intel- 
lectual throne.” The literary style of Professor Nichols 
is open to some criticism, and it may be added, all will 
not agree with him that “ Lollards, Puritans, Covenant- 
ers, were in some respects nauseous antidotes to ecclesi- 
astical corruption,” though no one who knows the profes- 
sor’s religious opinions, or rather lack of them, will be 
surprised that he says so. There will, however, be few 
to dissent from the closing sentence of the volume: “ We 
may learn much from him still, when we have ceased to 
disparage, as our fathers ceased to idolize, a name in 
which there is so much warning and so much example.” 
In spite of a spirit of apology for the errors of the poet, 
this book gives a good and sufficiently impartial presenta- 
tion of his life and works. (English Men of Letters 
Series. 12mo, pp. vi, 212, New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich has occupied a sbmewhat peculiar 
place among American -novelists and writers of short 
stories, by reason of his painstaking attention to minute 
literary details, and his altogether unusual power of 
managing the surprises of a plot. And yet his new 
novel, The Stillwater Tragedy, though produced at a con- 
siderable interval after the publication of The Queen of 
Sheba, bears evident signs of haste and carelessness of 
construction, and lacks the usual proportion of delicate 
and dainty touches of humor and description for which 
Mr. Aldrich’s reader has come to look. In plot it is 
worse than unskillful, it is positively hackneyed; the 
general plan of the story is one which has been used by 
novelists again and again; and it takes no very keen 
power of analysis to construct the chief machinery in 
advance of the reading of more than a chapter or two. 
Of course its pages do not lack cleverness, amounting at 
times to positive brilliancy; but the novel as a whole 
marks a serious declension from the standard of the books 
upon which Mr. Aldrich’s high reputation as a novelist 
and humorist justly rests. (16mo, cloth, pp. 324. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The poem that Dr. Holmes read at the breakfast given 
to him in honor of his seventieth birthday, by the pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly, last December, is entitled 
The Iron Gate. This is now published in a volume with 
eighteen other poems, three of which were read by the 
author at annual meetings of the Class of 1829, of Har- 
vard College. Every one of the poems is impressed by the 
sprightliness of Dr. Holmes, and several of them by his 
spitefulness towards orthodoxy, while each bearssomewhat 
of the autobiographic character that we are accustomed 
to expect in all that comes from the same source. One 
of the most to our fancy is entitled “ My Aviary,” and 
relates to the birds that are to be seen from the windows 
of the author’s home on Beacon Street, Boston, which 
look out upon the Charles River. These lines show the 
kindly nature of the doctor towards his feathered friends. 
The volume contains also the poem read at the centennial 
celebration of Phillips Academy at Andover, in 1878, 
entitled “The School-boy.” The portrait, on steel, in 
this book, is the best that we have seen of Dr. Holmes, 
(16mo, pp. 82. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. 


Readers of Mrs, O, F. Walton’s Ohristie’s Old Organ, 
which has been translated into several languages, and 





been favorably mentioned in these columns, will note 
with interest the collection of three of Mrs. Walton’s 
stories, Christie’s Old Organ, Saved at Sea, and Little Faith, 
into one volume. Written for children and in a child- 
like manner, these stories are told with simplicity and clear- 
ness, and without any attempt to provoke a spurious inter- 
est, either by undue elaboration of plot or depth of color- 
ing. One blemish which appeared in a former edition of 
Little Faith should have been corrected in this. The 
picture of Faith peeping in at the half-open door of the 
gas-lit church is brought opposite page twenty-four, 
which describes her as looking from the street-door of her 
lodging-house into the dark night, instead of opposite 
page forty-one, to which it belongs. (Illustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 427. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 
$1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Holmes says that he has not taken sides with the 
spelling-reform movement, but believes that many of the 
changes contemplated by the reformers will take place 
in time. 


With the September number of The Contemporary 
Review begins the publication, in successive articles, of a 
new work entitled The Unity of Nature, by the Duke of 
Argyle. This work is intended by the author to bea 
continuation and completion of his former well-known 
work, The Reign of Law, which has taken a high place 
in modern theological literature. After all the articles 
have appeared, they will be issued in a revised, and prob- 
ably enlarged, form as one volume. 


Mr. Lowell engaged to write a preface for the volume 
of extracts from the writings of Thomas Hughes, entitled 
“True Manliness,” soon to be published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston; but when the manuscript came to the 
office, it proved to be a letter from Mr. Hughes, giving 
an account of his life, with a brief note by Mr. Lowell. 
This will give an additional interest to the volume, but 
the use of the private letter of Mr. Hughes is not an 
ordinary one, and will probably prove a surprise to him. 

Many superintendents who have no skill with the 
crayon still desire to make use of some form of pictorial 
blackboard illustrations. To such the “Colored Designs” 
just issued by the Providence Lithographic Company 
will prove acceptable. They are brightly colored dia- 
grams in illustration of the International lessons on paper 
with a black background, furnishing a good substitute 
for a blackboard with its sketch already prepared. Their 
size is thirty-two inches by forty, and the subscription 
price is $10 per annum. 


The first number of Education, the new bi-monthly 
international magazine, has appeared. The frontispiece 
is a steel engraving of the late Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., 
whose article on Educational Progress in the United 
States during the last fifty years is also given. The 
papers by Doctors Harris, McCosh, and others, contain 
valuable suggestions, but all are too exclusively adapted 
to the American system and to American needs to justify 
the application of the term “international” to the maga- 
zine. The subscription price is $4.00 a year. 





No department of Sunday-school lesson helps is surer 
of notice than that of verbal illustrations, There is a 
constant call for aids in that line. Therefore there can 
be no guestion that there is an open field for The 
Monthly Cabinet, a thesaurus of illustrations,—in the line 
of the International lessons, and for general use by relig- 
ious teachers,—just startéd by Howard Gannett, of 52 
Bromfield Street, Boston. It is a thirty-two-page maga- 
zine, somewhat on the plan of The Biblical Museum, of 
London. Its price is $1.00 a year, or ten cents a number. 
Its October number looks well. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


.CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_.............. Ovtober 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Portland ...................... October 13, 14 
Maritime Provinces, Moncton, New Brunswick ..... Oct. 16-19 
Maine, state, at Brunswick-............--......... Oct, 26-28 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester...........-.-- Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence................ Nov. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden__.._____.._____.____ Nov. 16-18 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Foreign Sunday-school Association assembled at 
the house of Dr. Wells, in Brooklyn, for the September 
meeting, and recommenced united work for the autumn 





and winter, welcoming in addition to its usual members, 
and its president, Mr. A. Woodruff, who had represented 
its work at the Centennial in England; Mr. Fliedner, 
one of the principal workers and correspondents of the 
society in Spain. Mr. Fliedner stated that in Spain, 
from 1868 until the beginning of this dynasty, religious 
liberty prevailed, but when Alfonso came, this was 
exchanged for mere toleration, and even this cannot 
always be enforced in the provinces. He considers it, 
however, a great success that evangelical work is still 
being carried on ; for not a year passes without stonings, 
imprisonments on false charges, and other persecutions, 
yet justice is in the end generally obtainable by means of 
incessant fighting. Sunday-schools are attached to all 
day-schools, and there are more than a thousand chil- 
dren in the Protestant day-schools in Madrid alone. 
This is the more remarkable when it is considered that . 
parents have to pay for instruction in these schools, 
while the Roman Catholic schools are entirely free. 
There is great need for a Sunday-school hymn book,—a 
need which will soon be supplied by one printed in 
Madrid. Sunday-school library books have greatly 
increased in number; there are now twenty good ones 
published in the Spanish language. Mr. Jean Escande, 
of Monte Video, Uruguay, says that the children, 
although poor, have contributed $17 for the Sunday- 
school paper. The withdrawal of five teachers rendered 
the closing of one school necessary. The schools in the 
interior are progressing. 

The Rev. William Taylor has sent twenty-five men and 
women to Chili, as self-supporting missionaries. The 
Rev. A. P. Stowell, of Capiapo, is willing to undertake 
Sunday-school work, if material is provided. He could 
scatter five thousand Bibles and tracts; the people are 
liberal, and anxious to read the Scriptures. There are 
two schools in operation,—one at Capiapo, and one at 
Caldera. 

A letter from Ludovico Conti, of Rome, reviewed the 
progress made since 1848, when Pius IX. was the idol of 
the people, and a few Waldensians among the mountains 
represented the Protestant cause in Italy. There are 
now a hundred and sixty schools, a hundred and thirty 
stations for evangelical work, eighty day-schools, and a 
hundred and twenty Sunday-schools, and hospitals, theo- 
logical colleges, orphanages, depositaries of Bible and 
tracts, abound even at Rome. The Rev. Artidoro Beria, 
formerly of Leghorn, writes : “ I am now at Bologna work- 
ing for the Lord; I found, when I came, but three chil- 
dren ; but our efforts were crowned with success, and last 
Sunday thirty-five children were taught in one class, and 
twenty-nine in another. One of the three who were with 
us at the first, Frederick Bonetti became sick. He loved 
the Lord, and his mother was an evangelical Christian ; 
his father, however, was a Roman Catholic, and insisted 
upon his seeing a priest in order to confess to him; but 
Frederick, truly rich in faith, begged that the priest 
should be sent away, telling him that he was under the 
protection of Christ, who had said, ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,’ and that he had no need of the 
blessing of a priest, since he had already that of his 
Saviour. Upon the priest desiring him to kiss a crucifix 
of wood, he gathered up all his strength, and turned 
away from it. Then the father consented that I should 
be called; I had hardly invoked for him the blessing 
of our heavenly Father, when he expired, saying, ‘ How 
beautiful is Paradise!’ I gathered all the children of 
the Sunday-school, and with them accompanied him to 
the tomb. The father was so much touched by the testi- 
mony given by his little son, who was only thirteen years 
old, that he comes to our worship, and we hope much for 
his conversion.” 

Monsieur Tonjoroff, of Philipopolis, eastern Roumelia, 
writes: “‘In 1872 the first church was organized among 
the Bulgarians, in Macedonia Bourko, and with it a Sun- 
day-schoo? which before the war had increased to a hun- 
dred and twenty scholars and twelve teachers; some of 
these latter knew nothing of books until they became 
Christians ; they then began to learn. At Philipopolis, 
services» have been held in a small room, most incon- 
venient for Sunday-school work, until recently, when a 
small church has been built, the school divided into 
classes, and the International lessons introduced. Pray 
for this school that all may be led to Jesus, may see him, 
believe in him, and be like him. Besides this Sunday- 
school, there are seven other Protestant communities in 
Roumelia, each with a Sunday-school attached,” 

Monsieur Audey, of La Bouverie, thanks the Society 
for a hundred copies of the Sunday-school paper, which 
he has distributed to five schools. He gives an interesting 
account of a young girl, who, in the capacity of nurse, 
accompanied two children to the Sunday-school. She 
seemed devoid of intelligence, and the explanations made 
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no visible impression on her; but, becom- 
ing ill, she sent for Mr. Audey, spoke of 
the Sunday-school as the place where she 
had learned of the Saviour through whom 
her sins were forgiven, and expressed 
great confidence and hope in the prospect 
of approaching death and union with him. 
Her father comes regularly to the services, 
and her mother will do the same when she 
is able, ‘ 


PERSONAL, 


—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey started 
this week for San Francisco where they 


will together engage in evangelistic work 
as usual, 


—Dr. George Dana Boardman’s lectures 
on Christ’s Mountain Sermon, given at 
noon every Tuesday in the hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Philadelphia, extends from October 5 
to December 21. The purpose of the course 
is to direct attention to Christian ethics as 
the foundation of true society. There is 
no charge or admission, but reserved seats 
for the course are sold at $2.00, to meet 
necessary expenses. 


—w- 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion, 


I, L, Oragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which raced pays born ce 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The impor'ance of protecting children’s shoes from 
wear at the Wwe all parents are aware of, but many 
have ne glected t to avall themseives of this erent savi, 

on account of the appearance of a metal tip, re! 
such will findthe A.S T. C»,.’s Black Tip, advertised 
in another colnmn, just the thing they have been 
looking for. Beautiful, neat, they Will wear as long 
as the metal, | 








Robert ee ‘and Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





The End of a Col. A Story. By the author of 





the * Wide, Wide Worid.”” 12mo.......... wocceste 
My Desire. AStory. By the same...... on 1,75 
Christie's Old Organ, Saved at Sea, and Little Fatth, 

Ba. chncksvincdinnadsses awpencdcscecsececccsve cents 100 
Titile Faith. Separate. 18mo..............- weoscece SD 
The Sun, Moon and Slars. By Agnes Giberne.... 150 
Christ and His Religion. By the Rev. John Reid.. 1,50 
The Modern Scotiish Pulpit........ geepenncensesansan 1,50 
A Pocket Life of Dr. Guthrie ....00-.0<200eeeeeee0 ae 


The Cup of Consolation, or Bright Messages for the 
GINO ahocuevacecuesahecen 


The Gentle Heart. By Alex. Macileod............. 
Murdock’s Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 3 vois. 


1.25 
1.3 


OO eneaduccee covccccccceses tose 3.00 
Oarl Krinken's Christmas Stocking. 9 illus....... -- 1,00 
Sidney Grey. A Tale. New Ed. 6 illus........... 1,00 
Life of General Havelock..... euneee pevennovest pecceee 140 
Life Studies. By Baillie. New Ed................ ; 1.00 
Stray Arrows. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler.......... 60 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


‘OR SALK.--'lhe Dore Bible Gallery, a fine series 
of O11 Paintings, comprising one Of the most at- 
tractive SAKBATH-SCHUOL and + HURCH EXHI- 
BITLONS io the country, 
one with smaitl capital, aod who wisn: sa profitable 
business. The whole tn perfect order.  \ddress 
B. B. KUSSELL & CO.,57 Cornhill, Boston, Maas. 


a rare chance for au 


YUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDCARDS, The hand- 
CO somest and cheapest. Samples free to 8.8. Teachers 
and Vilicers. Address J 8. ilvie & Co., Pubiishers, 
29 Rose Street, New York. 


for Holiday if wieane. 





ER THE Pa 
A sacred cantata, "tntrodecina *peautiful evergreen 
decorations: simple, melodious, and instructive. 


Music oy George F. Root. Words by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Specimen copies. 2% cents. JoHN CHURCH @ 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, “Under the Palms” is a coi- 
le tion of sacred so! ngs relating the returo of the Jews 
from the Captivity, and the Triumphant Feast of the 
‘Tabernac.es under ra, arranged to be ne amid 
evergreen decorations which are described in the 
book Suitable for church and Sunday-schooil exhib 
tious for benevolent ‘purposes. 


HOW TO MARK THE R IBLE 
BOOK OF DIRECTIONS 


EDGEOFYOURDIDL! 
Tis ay tie RK_NJ 
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Fourth Quarter. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for October, November, and December is ready for subscribers. It 
contains a colored map of “The Lands of the Patriarchs” and“ The Land of Bondage,” a full-page 
picture of * Beersheba: The Neighborhood of Isaac’s Home,” the text of the International lessons, 
notes and questions, home readings, parallel passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a 
responsive review exercise,an order of service, a Christmas service, and eight pages of appropriate 
music. The colored map alone ts worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly will be sent by mall at 
the following rates: Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; 
single copies (one quarter), 5 cemts each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year ; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred a year. 
No charge for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. A specimen 
copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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NON-SECTARIAN. 
Lesson Commentary and Question Books, 


BY REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


CO | Lesson COMMENTARY 


We also call you: attention to the following 
w Books: 







or NOTEs, - 
20 Be Mawr ake Mi ss nz 
00l-fellow, Va ERR, ancnyocteeese 1 
QUESTION BOOKS, a” 5 heated 13 
No.1, Adults. No.2. Youths. No.3. Little Gut of the Moi of ihe Lion 13 
Learners. 3 ‘eep nd the nes. 
oe 5 woe Atlas aud Bible Gazetter.. 22 


IRA BRADLEY & , CO., BOSTON, | 


TRE ‘PENN is at purely Mutual Company. 
plus premiums are returned Life mem 
year, thus as ingarance at the lowest possib 
rates icies non-forfeltable for their value. En. 
Srotiat er) issued at life-rates. AGENTS 
WANT Ap -y Ang to H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, | 920 ‘Chestnut 5 t., t., Philadelphia, Penn. 


200,000 COPIES. 


The large advance orders received for 
E P. Roe’s New Novel, A Day 
oF Fare, carry the sale of his 
stories to a total of over 200,000 
volumes. Dodd, Mead, & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


y. Its sur- 
rs — 


Frederica and Her Guardians. 
By the author of Janet’s Love and Service. 


The Sisters of Glencoe. 


A Temperance Story. By EVA WYNN. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By ELIZA METEYARD. 


Ephraim and Helah. 


By EDWIN HODDER. 


Large, Elegant 12mo Volumes, $1.50 each. 


D. . LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


New Book “by Spurgeon. 
No, 40.—-JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES. 
39 Quaint Lilustrations. Price, 15 cents. 








No, 25.—"' Alfred the Great.” By Hughes 
No, 35.—“ Frondes Aurrsies.” By — sdedinepee 
No 39.—‘‘The Hermits.” By Kingsley. ..-........- 15c 


Postage free. For sale by Pe aif ers one News- 
éGenlennsor the rane, .K. FUNK & 
Dey Street, New York. 


Oxford Teachers 


BIBLES. 
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THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—com m prising Motto Cards— Reward Cards 
—scripture Text Cards —Sentiment Cards—Bibie Verse 


Cares— ire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACH ERS’ price” list KDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to @ ress, UFFORDS 
SONS, Publishers of ovelties in Fine Arta, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, » Masa. 





STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES” 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
Me ana = New, Authentic, Complete, 
Fine Illustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 
'_ EXANCOCE, 
BEST BOOKS. 07 LIBERAL TERMS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
For fall deseription & terms, Address, at once, J.C. BeCURDY & Co, 
Purana, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Carcaeo, lis.; Sr. Louis, Mo 


= NCYCLOPADIA = 


oF 


TIQUETTEBUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Etiquette and Business and Social Forms. It 
tells how to — all the various duties of life, and 





gow 8 to ap he best advantage on all ons. 
nts led eed for ——— eS a 
fof s Sescrtaion of the work and extra terms to ag 


Address National Publishing Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ents Wanted for ER NTATO R 


Bis e GOMMENTATO 


Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and rene 
able, 475 Illustrations. Many new features. eg 
classes. Low in price (Only $8.75.) Extra term 

BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St. Philadel’s, Pa, 


A@zxt ['S WANTED for the Bes}, aud Fastest- 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cen National Publishing Co., Phila., Ps Pa 


1s Prayer Illustrated. ov rSi.00 000 mace 
nro noed bin ug this besutitul Work of art 
in 12 Colors, size Tax 2h 

“yt od sample copy, Kuglish or Ger- 


man, and terms to eng _ for this and other ran new goods, 


Ae E. Pratt & 27 Park Place, New York 


GENTS WANTE EVERY WHERE to 

sell the best FAMILY 

KNITTING MACHINE ever inveited. Will knit a 

pair of tockings with heel and toe complete, in 

20 minutes. It willalso knita great variety of fancy 

work for which there is alwaysareadv market. Seud 

for circular ane terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WAN TED farbing Bibles Dryea 
A, - — says it’s “ The Best.” Send for circulars and 


W. J. HOLLAND, ranks tees err 
AGENTS WANTED for the Best Book ‘ 
The Young People’s Ills. Bible History. 
Splendid Steel Ene mansee FREE to every Subscriber, 


Agents are nyay A » $100 per week. Send tor 
Special Terms to Henry pill Pablishing Co., Norwich, Ct. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


and other OFFICERS of Sunday-schoo 
Hubbell’s Sunday-school Helps are just a are 
needed in every Sunday-school, and a trial will con- 
vince you of their merits. 
NEW AND IMPROVED RECORD BOOK, for 
Spperiasendents and Secretaries. A practical way 
eeping a record of attendance and exercises, 
aves 5S » -y* — usual labor. Accommodates 50 
EUREKA TP BRARY REGISTER, just published. 
yecrd eae 's regera on one page, and accommodates 


$1.2 
TRE ABUT RER'S ie SH ACCOUNT, just published. 
pte J * record of class collections and itemized 
unt py oe Su ators roonths and in total. 


Toc. 
iM PROVED A 9g 


More convenient than 
k, and —— Each card lasts six 
By 00 per hundred. 
CARDS. neatly arranged, he printed 
SS to scholars. 50 cents per hundred. 
Any of the above sent post-paid on receipe of price, 
and if not satisiactory may be returned, and money 


rerunded 1 nomege. 
LL. New Haven, Conn. 
ae Cul this out for future use. 


The New England Conservatory — 
te the ay in the country, and the langent Musie 
hoo a e@ wor 

1 oA seventy-five 

It employs FINISHED ss27.s"3 
4c oer 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 repu 

for fefaiching 


a tampicts MUSICA LEasesttes 


lowest cates, 


S15 sa vs for 20 lessons, with collateral advantage 
ena EDUCATION i sass 
withoutex tra —- 
Fu citedt wostent Gent Fie : 
n rea’ us un ry 
ALL ENGLISh Pentre ot the 
Send for mate a see, Music Fal 


Correspondence Solicited 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 
education, and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado, Address 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., 

Pres. University of Denver, Denver,{Col. 


Vi tures re UNIVERSITY, Cobourg, Canada. Lec- 

tures resumed October 4. Fxpense for tuition, 

“f Annee. Calendars on applica- 
ES, President. 


GET A , aa FOR YOUR PAPER. 


tlon to Rev. OP 8 








AN ERA IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school. 
By Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., 


Author of “‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” ete. 


Completing, with “Spiritual Songs for Church 
and Choir,” and “Spiritual Songs for Social 
Worship,” the “Spiritual Songs Series” of 
standard hymn and tune books. 


Send 25 cents to Scribner & Co., 743 Broad- 
way, New York, for a specimen copy of this 
new Sunday- school hymn and tune book, con- 
taining 200 quarto pages, beautifully bound in 
red cloth with cover linings. Issued in July 
last; second edition (90,000) now ready. It 
has been said of it that “it marks the high 
tide of reaction from the Mother Goose era of 
Sunday-school hymnology.”’ 


The Congregationalist says : 
“Taking it all in all, we call it the best book 
of the sort within the ran; ge of our knowledge.”’ 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
the Sunday-school worker, says: 
“*T commend this new singing book without 
hesitation or reserve to all Sunday-schools.” 


Music Books for ‘80-81, 


CHOIR BELL. Crowning Success ‘among 


Church Music Books. Many new gems, and a few old 
favorites. $1, Sample copy, 75 cts. 


GRADED ANTHEMS. ®,.2..2..HORGES: 


A first-class collection 
of Authems for Choirs, Conventions, etc., 75 cts. 
Sample copy, 63 c's. 


THE FOLIO contains a new Sacred Quartet, 


Anthem, or Solo, for Choir use, 
each month ; —_ 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 
premium, $1.60.’ Send stamp for sample All sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. . 


_ WHITE, SMITH, & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


N kW 312 ITIYSTRUMEMTAL PIECES, 12 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR 386 cents. 
VocaL—Three Sailor Bo. s—1 wo little 

Lives—Atthe Ferry--Lardy Dah, comic 

Drink to meonly—The Kerry Dan e— 

Stay at Home To-nighi— Evening Soltly is steaiing— 
There once was a time my darling—None but I can say 
—O Bride of mine—Evening Star. INSTRUMENTAL— 
Hobart Pasha arch—Ajone—Fareweli, Gavotte— 
Fioren:' ine Galop—Friend'y Pastime, Duet-Little Rope 
Dancer—Twilight Echoes—Beila Bocca Polk a—Osbone 
Rondo—In the Wildwood—On the Rhine—First Ball. 
These 24 choice pieces words and music complete, and 
worth 35 cts, each at music stores, are bound in 2 hand- 
some books with elegant colored paper covers, and 
sent tpaid for 10 %e. stamps. G. W. Richardson & 

9 Temple P)., Boston. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 109 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
3 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9 10c.; 3 Oil Pictures, 
9x12, 10c.; 3 Engravines, 9x12. 1Me.; 12 ‘Perforated Mov- 
toes, 10c. J. _W. . FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


A LETTER. 


ew YorK, August 11, 1880. 
Deor Sirs: —t have taken The Teacher for many 
ears past. and I regard its Expository Notes on the 
| bs essons a8 the best printed The ordinary exposition 
is usually “ goody,” wandering, la»ored, scrappy, or 
far-ietched. Thosein The Teacher baveseemed to me 
masterly—they are often fairly aglow with the subject 
—they bring out vital points for spiritual teaching and 
reflection that are most happily chosen ;—the Geogra- 
hy and History is brought in not as a table of statis- 
Fics. but as the interesting conditions of the lesson, 
and so compact, forcible, and spirited is the who e, that 
it seems as though one, who was ful! of the snbject, 
and could have given far more, had given the cream 
of his studies only. Other papers and journals have 
various excellent features, but what | have written in 
rd to Expository Notes is, to my mind, onlv appll- 
cake to those of Tne National Sundoy School Teacher. 
J. CLEVELAND CaDy. 


Send for free Specimen to 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











$1.25 por Year. THE @ 
25e. Trial LADIES’ 

Tihasome:| FLORAL 

We.Specimen | oa BINET. 


A largo 16 page Monthly Journal. 
Prorvusicy Ittustratep. One half 
devoted to Floriculture, and practi- 
cal instructions ia the art of garden- 
ing. The other half to household 
matter, ashort s ory, short contri- 
butions from best writers, music,etc. 


“HOUSEHOLD. ELEGANCIES. —A splendid 

new Soak ¢ old Art, devoted to a multitude of topics, in- 

HY <n FON Among the most popular to <4 
nsparencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Le ives. 

Work, Painting, Skeleton Leaves, Fair W ork, Shell Work, 


ork, Spatter Work, etc. 500 pages, 285 illustrations. 


“artistic” =| SEND 
Embroidery. For“ Tho Fret Saw” 


Er. R.CHURCH.| \yer’s Monthly and 

HE LATEST. |Home Decorator,” 
Gives full instrue- 

tions in all embroid- 9 Monthly Journal. 


ery stitchea now in|32 pages. Illustrat- 





. 150 gages. 
His Dostrations. *|od. 25e. yar ye. 
Cloth, $1.00. Se. specimen copy. 








“Wor the above address ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456, 46 ekman Street, New York. 


HURCH — 
USHIONS 


AISO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRIN(C 
PILLOWS 

AMERICAN CARPET LINING LPO. 

is NE YORK. 


Alpha Dustiess Blackboard | Crayons. 


Reund and square. White, clean, dustiess. Send for 
sample. Our new catalogues of educational and useful 
erdiches, conteinieg } 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, 
address. id, tor 25 cents in stamps. 
BARER PR: PRA Te CO., General Schoo! Furnishers, 
19 BonD STREKT, New York. 

















; 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF ay Sa Ug 
INCORPORA mand 

CAPITAL, $400,000 00, 4 $2,011,112.11. 
JOHN DE VEREUX. President, 
M. G. CROWELL. Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Lowest prices ever r known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
6 i N ‘ OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price 
Send stamp for our New 
. Illustrated Ci Catalocue 


& SON, 238 Main tre INNATT 











wor infants & invalids, 
Used in —— “8 nage Physi- 
cians and A steam 
eooked food, cn hereluse suited to the 
weakest stomach. big no other. Seid 
by druggists. 36 cts. and upwards. 

WOUULRICH &. CO. on every label. 

















. al 
THE FamMILy Wash BLURB. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


BARLOW’S 
c S. WIL TBERGER, Prop., 
INDIGO BLUE at's. cei. ttreet rita, Pa 





LONDON NEEDLE Co. 
22, 24& 26 4th Ave., New York. 
Me ntien ‘The Sunday. School Times. 


ELGIN. WATCHES, 


ll styles, Gols, byt’ and Nick 
hains, etc., we ois 
Write for Catalogue A STAND 
ICAN WATCH CO.. PtTsBURO 7a 


Magic Lantern Catalogue, 150 pp. and Lecture. 10 Cts. 


MAGIC AVES 
THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY 


Dosble cine pots Pee gtrenath 
q an 
Cireulars an eautifu ST PHILA PAY 
















THEO. J. HARBACH, £09 FILBER 














$ 5, 000, 000. 


The Anita ~+™ Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIR 


A.S.T.Co. 
LACK & IP 


That is now so extensively worn on 


3 
CHILOREN’S SHOES 
TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 
Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 
nually. This Black Tip will save still 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades it is worn on fime and cestly shoes 
where the Metal ‘lip on account of its looks 

would not be used. 
Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. 8. T. Co. 
stamped on front of Tip. 


Parents should ASK FOR SHOES with this 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 


on them when purchasing fos their children, 
Mason & Hamlin 


ORCANS. 


Highest honors at all Great Worlds Exhibitions for 

thirteen years, $51 to $500 and upwards. For easy 

ayments $638 per quarter and upwards. Illustrated 
‘atalogues Free. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

Boston New York, Chicagot 








FALL AND WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 
VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE, 
FOR 
LADIES 
AND 


CHILDREN. 


a@ fend for Descriptive Catalogue of 

Hvgienic Under-Garments. 

MRS. A. FLETCHER 
6 East 14th St... 





& CO. 
New ‘York City. 


cab 


if 
make the mi froas rage or yasatas © Wikine eayente 


5 


FOR ONLY FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


until after you have received the Organ at your own 
home and found it satisfactory in every way. 
CORNISH ORGAN, Style 2500. 
rite.” 
Back, Five Octaves, Ivory Keys, 9 Stops, 
Patent Knee Swell, Faucy Carved Frets, Ime 
roved Cornish Ac tion. 
ows, Splendid Carpets on Pedals,Fancy Carv ed WoodOr- 
naments, ThisOrgan is made for persons who 
want lots of music in a plain but durable 
case. The tone of this Organ, which for brilliancy, 
depth, power and sweetness our world-renowned Orgaus 
are noted, cannot fail to please,as they stand unsurpassed, 


ote 

° egmetn, we wil 
ety le for only $45.00, 
low offer, knowing that where weintroduce orfe of our 
unrivalled instruments many sales are sure to 
follow, 
gans of this style, and in order to secure this great 
bargain correspond with us at once, 

Thousands of actual buyers all over the world are 
using our celebrated Pianos and Organs, some whom you may know, 
tully illustrated, showing our latest cheap styles, sent free. 


Mention this paper when writing.—{Ep1ror.] 


w= AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


THE BEST EVER MADE. 
Octave, 9 Stop Organ 


SENT 
ON 


TRIAL. 








ONLY 


po $45.4 
SENT TO ALL ARTS OF THE WORLD 
2@ ON TRIAL. 


NWO MONEY wantTED 


“The Favo- 
Grand Upright, Solid Case, High 


New Upright Bele sinteain tie 


OC 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, "sci" 


ans in new FER. where we have 
sell one sample Organ of this 
We make this extraordinary 


Please remember that we offer only 200 One 


Please address THE CORNISH PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


Large Catalogues, beauti- 


Washington, New Jersey. 





e Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 1.00.2 i022 


351, 170, and his other styles. 


STEEL PENS. Sold throughcut the World, 





Library of 
Universal Knowledge. 


Lai eT e Edition. A verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers » Encyclo 
ri y ia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors ; the who'e under 
+ 

with such i festrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. rinted from new elect tire plates, 
at type, = ee paper, and bound in 15 elegant octavo volumes of about 900 7 each. U_ contain, 
complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 per cent more than Johnson’s Cyclopedia, ‘tel though in 
respects it to the general reader, it is far superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of theiz 
Volumes L. and a. - Tene tober 1, and other volumes will follow at least two each month, the entire 

work being completed 1, and probably sooner. 


"Ee, vith per voluine, 21 cents. It has been our eustom in LEY ub- 
— er cations to ave. special inducements to those whose orders are soonest re- ™ 
ceived. In pursuance of that policy, om or before October 31 only, we will receive 
for the set of 15 volumes complete for the nomina er of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 
the Sdition in in half Ly an ilt toy The price during November advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, and a fur- 
az eavense s will be made each month til! the work is completed. It is not supposed that the mass of those who will 
become purchasers of the Encyclopeedia will make payment in advance as they now have the opportunity 
h most of them do pay for their nowuors and magazines a my ¥3 in advance—but the old, triee 
of Literary rf pameeer who know t. the American Book Ex e always accomplishes what it 


Price per volume, in cloth, $1; in half Ruasia, ie top, 


undertakes, and does w romises to do, will be glad to save $5.00 by investin; my A 00 and get the earliest and 
0: uently best printed ed conbes ot of the largest and best Encyclo — ever published in this country, even at ten 
times tts Volumes will be shipped as may be directed, as they are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Asa portion of the Library of Universal Knowledge, we iesue Chambers’s Prszctonatin se 
Fas additions, —— -_~ in 15 pepaenas 16mo. In this style it is printed fro electr 


very clear non gp Acme 
. In this style 14 volumes are ixsued Octo- 


wide marg is), ha halk ne if Russia, ilt Ad 
stand volume 15 w ready abx bs ber 25, comagens the work. To those orderin 
dere the month chidiohec, the price r. Che b volumes complete will be $7.00 for the cloth, $14.00 for the hall 
Russia, gilt top. During November the price will be advanced to $7.25, and $14.50 for the set. 


American Additions: 


‘ibe additions to Chambers’s Encye pegeetin Gl 
oat of of the 


arebey, without the 
r plates made 
Coe cloth, "gr 50, Alden "ediclon " finer, heav 
$15.00. 


et 15,000 topics) which are made by the American 
vee! 4 of Universal Knowle: lodge. will also be ed separately in four volumes of 800 to 1000 octavo 
day ew the price being $1.00 per volume in cloth, $1.80 in Russia, gilt top; 

cents. Le will be ready in October, and other volumes will follow as rapid) 
gomnlere by ho prily 1881@and probably sooner. Price for the set 


~~ er vere, 
as possible, the whole be ing 
of four volumes duri r only, net, $265 f 

re et ~ 4 for the aa Rusia, gil peat —_ oer volumes ot Kall other Cyclopeedia will be ‘he a ell nigh indi 
pensable by owners 0: ambers’s, Appleton’s, Johnson's and all other Cyclopeedias exce; type edition 
@f the Library of Universal Knowledge, from which it is compiled. vs ve 


Standard Books. 


of Universal Knowledge, 15 vols., $15.00. Kar! in Queer Lapa illus., 50 cen 

Johambers's Enc slagndio, 15 vols., $7.5 Acme rary of Modern Gaenen 40 cents. 

‘Americen Additions to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 4| American Pa re. 50 cents. 

ols., $4. Taine’s History of English Literature, 60 cents, 

Milman’ 's Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.00. Cecil’s Books of Natura! History a 
Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols., $1.25. Pictor' ~ Handy Lexicon, 17 oon 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. Sayings, by ant bor ry 8: warrowgrans Pap Papers, 30 centa, 
Macaulay’s Essays and Posne. 3 pe $1.80. Mrs. Hemans’ P orks 
Chambers’s Cyc onan of Eng. Literature, 4 vols, $2. Kitto’s Cyelopeedia, ry bib. Literetnse, ? vols., $2. 
Knight's Histo f England, 4 vols., $3. Rollin’s Ancient History, $1.75. 


ry of Eng 
's paves of Iliustrious Men, $ vois., $1.50. | am 's Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents. 
and Words of Christ, 50 cen’ Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50. 
yo 8 Bible Concordance, 311,000 references, $2. Comie History o 
brary of Biography, $ vois., 40 and 50 cents. Health by Exorcise, Dr. 
F y » itlus., 40 cents. —_ th for Women, Dr. Geo. 
ibrary 





, Zornes woe 50 cents. 
Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. 
H. Taylor, 30 cents. 


. und volumes, 80 
Leaves from the Di of an bi Lawyer, $1. 
Republican Manual, 1880, 50 ce: 
Homer’s lliad, translated by % oan "80 ce 
Homer’s Odyssey, penbietes by Pope, 30 ‘Sate, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Bulwer’s Last Days of ‘Poimpeit, 80 
The Cure of Paralysis, Dr. ¢ 
*Foissart’s Chronicles, ilivs., $1.5 
*The Light of Asia, Arnolt, 25 San 


rks of Panta, translated by Cary, 30 cents. 
Works of Vi bp eeestates & ry Dryden, 30 cents, 
The Koran of fohammed Sale, 30 cents. 
Advensarss eh es ius 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights gia 

Bunyan’s x iigr' im’s SEY Tius., 40 cents. 
Robinson Crosoe, illus. mts. 

} Kanchatsen and Gulliver’ 's ‘Travels, illus., 40 cents. 





H, Taylor, 30 cents. 








stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., "BO cents. 

ag of the above bound in cloth. If by. mail, postage extra. Most of the books are also published in o— 
editions and fine bindings at higher prices. Books with (*) in press; (+) some but not al! vols, issued. Desert 
Catalogues sen on request. Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fracti: 


dollar may be sent in postage stamps, Address 


»AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE,® 


JOHN B. ALDEN, ManaGcEr. Tribune Building, New York. 


AGENCIE Boston, H. L. Hastings : Philadelphia, Leary & Co,: Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co,; 

¢ Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co,; Cleveland, Inght am, Ciark e Co.; Toledo Brown, 

Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alilen & Chadwick; in smatier to ena, the leading bookseller: Agency for Pacific coast, 
ham, Curtiss & Weich, San Francisco. Liberal terms to clubs where there are no agents, 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE “CITY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PaRtoR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AawD 
Patent Pepa Uprient 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the great artists. Universally recom- 
mended by we M usical Protession, 


PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO or THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 

THEIR C ve LOTD PIANO isa wonderful and im- 

portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 


‘or sale only re % 
J. HEPPE, 
PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
«or. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia, 


Hest and 








House in 
America 


New Organ with 2 
full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 

and stool, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stoe! and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted tor 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. MONKEY RETURNED if not as 
represented. New catalogues now ready Send for one 
and save money. “T. L. Waters, 14 E. 1h St., New Yors 


A GREAT OFFER! SRNR. 
S150, Tyee Warranted 6 years. Seco ta 
TRE TENTS at BARGAINS- "ACs IEN land 
TANTED Piluearaete de T ALOQGUE Free. 
RACH tw & CO.,826 way, N. 


r\ CHURCH LAMPS. 


All the ney %4 oon. AS free. 


South Second Street 
a... Philadelphia. 
CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 
Sizes and Prices. 


Diam.of Wo't with Cost ot 
Bell, yoke Rel & 
frame. Hang’s 








No. 6. 25 in. . 230 Ibs. 06 
No. 634 27 in. . 340 iba... 36.00 

o 7, 30 in. . 490 Ths. . . 5000 
No.8, 34 in. .730 ths... 75.00 
No. 9, 38 in. . 925 Ibs. . . 130.00 


y RUMSEY’ & CO., 

ae ore _ Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinneti, 0. 


Ciinton # Mensely Bell Company, 


Geccamere, to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FouNDERS, 
, manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
aa Cata- 









Special at attention — Ld alee’ Re 


Church ‘igan Pedals 


Attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready to 
uton. Are ea Circulars mailed, 
tented. . H. KNOLLIN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Concigting of: lotin, Box, pa 
and Teacher, Sent to an 
jefthe United States on 
days trial eedaws 
buying. 

















Violin 
Outfits 
Fi £0, 2. & S22. cach. Send Stam 

et en Miz dilastrsted 82 page Catalogue of Vi 2 
lins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, Flutes, Strings all kinds, Harmon- 
icas, Organ Ripaliavee, Music Boxes,&c. Lowest Prices. 
Mail Ordersa Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mass 


NEW WHITE GRAPE DUCHESS 


+O newer 
varieties Sma)l Fruita, including Cuthbers, « irean, 
Sharpless. Prices low, ARLEY & ANDERSON, 
1 re 


Cayuga Lake Nurseries, Union Sprin. \ * 


STRAWBERRIES fre ro antes ety an 


ve—MEt.Ver- 
non Seedling and Kirkwood, each yielded in 1880 
at the rate of 10,000 quarts. per acre, and averaged in 
market 19c. per quart. btn Py res Straw berries and hasp- 
berries. mieffer’s Hybrid Blighi-Proeof Pear. 
“Forty Years’ Experience in Pear Growing.” telling 
how to avoid the Blight. “ Forty Years Among Small 














is, yer manent busine to to Agents. 





ae reat 
_ pee for cir- 
Boston, Mas: 


KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Work, 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 


Office and Salesroeom : 







__GEOBGE PAYNE 
64 Page Autograph Album, illustrated with 32 Pen 

lors! Ja 
nese Cover, by 4 ex uotations, yn be, | 
@c. Stamps 


Mstabiisned inda 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 





IN THE WORLD. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 


Fruits.” poapg orsy | at and how to plant. Either sent by 
mail for lic ith for 25c. Catalogues of Frviis and 
Flowers free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson. N. J 


YACINTHS, TULIPS, LILTES, ond att 
money refunded. Warranted for five years. Price of BULBS, PLANTS, and SEEDS for Fall 
| washer, $7; sample to agents, $3. Price 2 of Wringer, | Planting. Desert live tainivgus waited 
- $7.50; sample $4.50. Circulars free. F. ADAMS & | free. ENRY A. DREER, 


Co., Erie, 











JOSEPH S. wan SS Manufacturer. 


1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for TUlustrated Catalogue and Price-Lis:, 


STRANCE BUT TRUE! 


SUMMIT 


| anve @20! Our free book explains al! 
Don't buy till you read it. Hundreds 

as of testimonials. Machines sent any- 
where on trial. Ne risk. You need not pay til! suited, 
& CO., 47 Third Avenue, Chicage, i)! 


~* GREAT WESTERN GUN \ WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 








Scrolls, Japanese Pictures, etc , in Co 


Send stamp for Catalogu 


Lynn, Mass. Rifles, Shot Guns, Revo: rere, ound @ ¢. @, for exnmimetion, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utena! Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 


keepers. Agents meet with greater success 

that we sell this N.Y. Sing or Sew thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 days, 

. ing Machine for #20. Warranted wie in 2 days, another $27 in I day. 

new, last, and best made. Don't pay Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars to nearest 
agents three profits, but buy direct, and arese sU"mM a ANUFACTURING CO 


ladelphia, Pa.; Olncinnatl, Ohio; Su An Mo. 


74 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


3u,G0U a 


Te wT 
Bulbs and Choice Winter Blooming Plants 


For the Fall trade at low rates. 

Catalogue. Address 

JOHN O. SALZER, So. Seventh St., 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS, Raspberry Plarts. 
Grape Vines. Sced Potatoes, Seeds Sainple free. 

‘Address. TUISCO GREINER, Napies N. Y. 


THE S. & S. VELOCIPEDE HORSE 


Acta like life. Trots easy and fast. Boys ride it and 

are delighted. Itisa handsome present Inquire of 

deal» rs, or send fur circular to STEVENS NOVELTY 
woRes. Louisville, Ky. 


Send for descriptive 


La Crosse, Wis 





GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 





Pree 3 0S 4 COIS cccccncccguwssesnsovcsecssice $2.00 each. 
« 5to9 copies to one addre+s....-.----.- DD « 
« 10 to 19 copies to one address........... LD +a 
2 copies or more to one address............. 10 , 


The yellow label on os paper mews up $0 what date 
@ subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, will continue to senditt. The sy wl 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if t 

80 desires, and remits the amount due for ae 
time that he. has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exptration i the club subscrip- 
tion, uniess a renewal for the same ta 


eceived, 
Subscriptions will be received for. any portion of a ! 


year at yearly rates. 


While the sapere for a club, at above rates must be | 


sent ina kage to one address, the publisher desires 
to have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 
He therefore requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with a list of the —— and addresses 
of the persons who are to use the pa) 

For twenty-five cents per cor ay addition to the 
above ciub rates, the papers wil maiied directly to 
the individual addressesof the members of aclub. In 

case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one post-office, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. uch additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata tor the time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately @ members of 
the club, ws be discontinued at the expiration of the 


80 ptio 
Subscribers king to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not ay the M4 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the on 
which it has been — ll addresses should wketede 
ay Serine | to ith sing! club 
Any person writing to renew either a single or clu 
a, 4" in connection with which his name has 
n known to the publisher, will please 
give the n name of the person to whom the paper or 
papas have heretofore been sent. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, 5 cents per yea: 
ned to supply superintendents with 
helpe i int the bine dl of their ——_v work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not Tt ts published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipe of its price, only 
s of The Times who are sor Su 
tendents (i noledion y* the latter class poet drach super- 
intendents, and heads of departments “a in sep- 
arate rooms),and who, when orderifg | that 
are such, 


pi, gending your renewal to The euperintendents 
please mention the date to which you have ony 

for The Sunday School = as given on the yellow 

dress label on The Times 





THE WEEKLY LESSON | LEAF. A separate leat for 
every Sunday in t 
100 copies, one ee) $ 60 
x one year .... wcccase-secceses 20 
Less than 100 copies at ‘same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons fo onths, with colored map, beautiful 
pictures, }—- ~.. music, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year (four quarters)..... 
fy od copy, one year (four quarters) .. 
00 copies, three months (one quarter) 
Bin 7S copies (one quarter), each...... 05 
pies, or over, to one address, for one ‘school, 
418.00 ‘pe per hundred. 
400 co <optes, or over, to one address for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 
Sa abscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
7 E. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo 
post free ,for a year, to any address In Great 

Britain. Re ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
one ay all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 

















ADVERTISING RATES. 


at uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
nts per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, ones ing for the 
months of November and Decem ring these 
months there being a large extra cireulation, together 
with a pressure ot advertising matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments inning conty in the year, but ame yf 
through November and December, will be charged at 
the increased rate for the eight issues of those months. 
1t is believed that this nniform low rate, which makes 
Tue Sunpay SCHOOL Times the cheapest advertisin 
medium, by far, among the religious weeklies, wi 
he general approval of advertisers. The 
rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, pany! in 
the Business Department will be $1.00 unted line 
for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 
40 cents per line for each insertion at 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or fyi. A. 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Bt, eens 


MABILE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLEe 
PENs. 


PENCIS HOLDERS Cases. etc. 
BROADWAY, NEW ¥ 
tend for Prine \ Ma 
Dur Goods are for sale by First-class Dealers in U.S 


L. DEANE, PA TENT Site... v. > A 


formerly Principal Examiner in United States P: 

fice, attends to all business before Patent Office’ a 
the Courts, and cha fair rates for services. Letters, 
with stamp, promptly answered. 


SPECTACLES 
THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 


stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
be convinced. 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufactaring Opticians. 
1016 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia Pa. 


SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. 


K TERNS 
; Ore SeneOPTCONS 








mee T. MILLIGAN 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 





COLORED 





Needed. 
COLORS BRIGHT 


AND 


| ATTRACTIVE. 


Address, 





DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


NO TIME, 
Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 
PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE. 


These Designs are printed upon large sheets of paper, 32x46 inches, in colors, ready for use. 


The above are very important items to the Sunday-school Superintendent, making him 
independent of outside help, which very often, when most needed, cannot be obtained, 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. I, 





THESUNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


Sanaa Oct. 27, 
The oer: rerauenensindl popularity of this 
most sensible hygievic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Fiannels, that 
they will not allow anotber season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, gh re be mete trial. Ladies 
who have tried them say that nothing 
would induce them to return to wearing 
the old-fashioned vests and drawers, 
Their universal verdict is, “‘ Try then 
once, and you will never want to wear the 
others.” Ask for them of the leading dry- 
goods houses.and if not found there,send 
to us for price-list and circulars, or refer 
for prices to our advertisement in Tie 
Sun ay Som Times, Sept. 18, 1880. 
RGE FROST & CoO 





287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts. — 


AN OFFER 


Consumers of Tea and Coffee. 
THE CREAT 


LONDON TEA CO, 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


oe inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
et up Clvbsand obtain some of the many prea. iums 
wa ch we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston, we p? tg sent out over seven thou- 
sand of these Club ord 

Below are a few of the 1 eer promabampe qtered: 
With a $5 Order we send a Cas 
ou a $10 Order we send an “English nine Tr Tea Set 


orwith a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Ouster, 
Ptebie Disb. | ,and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Deco- 
rated 


Set of 44 pieces, 
With a on ¢@ Order we ‘send a French China Gold band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Ang. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 


For a Price List of our Teas and a fall list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GARDEN GROWN TEA. 


I will send to subscribers of The Sunday School 
Times one pound of Garden Grown Tea, (Young Hy- 
son, Mange Rg lish Break fast, or Gunpowder.) 
by mail, Free on receipt of regular price, 
one Do lar; ‘ale offer to introduce the finest of 
Tea to $hase who have never used it. 

JENKINS, 28 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


i THE BONANZA FOR BOOK A AGENTS | 
G “EN our qj splendidly tlustrated boo! Life of 


HAN C OC wakioe ‘by his life 


long friend, Hon, 
J. W. FORNEY 
G EN ‘of national fame), highly endorsed by Gen. 
ee the “AR SF iE i ress, also Life of 
by his comrade- 
G EN. in-arms and per- 
sonal frieod, ee. 
J. 8. BRISBIN At RFIE EL wide celebrity), a 
strongly endorsed. Both officia', immensely povular, 
collins over 10,000 a week !! Agents making $10 a day! 


Outfils 50c. each. For best books and terms, address 
quick, HUBBARD Baos., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


NO PEDDLINC!! 


DEALERS CANVASSED ONLY. 


We want competent ani reliable men to introduce 
a new and novel ACCOUNT BOOK, ada “his: to all 
classes of BusiInESS PxorLy. It sells readily every- 
where, several thousand now being in use. Ludispen- 
sable to nine dealers out of ten. Knergetic men can 
easily make $100 to $300 per month. taking orders for 
it. Full description and terms to canvassers by return 
mail. H. W. PAMPHILON, Publisher, 30 Bond 
Street, New York City. 


Mee nonsense” MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRAVED STOCK BOOK, 


Because it is the grandest work ever issued on "the 
subject, and every farmer actually needs it. For 
illustrated circular and full particulars, address 

_ HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Vhesinut St., Phila. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquery con- 

anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser. by stating that you eo the advertisement | - 
in The Sunday School Times. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5375 for $103 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our _ 


Ss jalty is growing CS own 
RHEDINGRE S CONARD.CO. 
- Trees at Half Rates. : 


The large assortment of the ae ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs in the old Nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Ts now in large quantity and excellent condition, and 

is offered at the ubove heavy discount from catalogue 

= {t embraces the piants which have so long 

rialties of tris firm including Camellias, well 

badd , Azaieas, Rhododendrons, Street Trees, rare 

Conifers. ately moved, etc. For catalogues address 
A. B. CRANE, Exr., Box 603, Flushing, } 













Those terrible Headaches generated by 
obstructed secretions, and to which ladies are espe- 
cially subject, can always be relieved, and their 
recurrence prevented, by the use of TARRANT’s 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APPERIENT. 


PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


ACO Mesa c cag 


D HANDLE SAD RON 


ADVANTAG 


COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
LQAED WANRAA AADAC ARNATUNG CENENT, 
HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRONS, 
PETA BERT LONGER REQUIRE AD AOLDE, 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, DOUBLE POINTED, 


BEST IN USE. ANDARE CHEAP 


FOR SALE BY :THE 


JHARDWARE_TRADE 
Roofing, Felts, | ROOFS 


Pitch, Slate- 


Slate Mantels 
cheap as wood. 
No warp, no 


Dust, &c., Tin, stain, $12 and 
Slate, or Feit MANTELS upwards 7 
Roofs laid. Paints mixec 


ready for use. 
The best house 
and roof paints 
in use, 


PAINTS 


a@ Circulars free, 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent 
20 South Second Street, Pb viladelphia. 


OR Price List of best INVALID CHAIRS, address 
with green stamp. VT. N. W. Co., Springtield, Vt. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


THE ANGEL OF OF PATIENCE. 


[By John Greenleaf Whittier.] 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God's meekest Angel gently comes ; 

No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; , 
And yet in tenderest love, our dear 

And heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance 
There’s rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will. 


O thou who mournest on thy way, 

With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 
And gently whispers, ‘ ‘ Be resigned : 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well!” 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
SENTIMENT. 


[From an Alumni address by Professor T. W. Dwight. ]} 


How far is the religious sentiment of the 
country an element of permanence? 

I do not intend here to discuss mooted ques- 
tions. I shall not consider whether Christi- 
anity isa part of the common law, nor the 
true relation of the church to the state. I 
deal only with the religious sentiment. Much 
alarm is felt in many quarters at the decay of 
religious feeling. “Forebodings of evil on 
this account are loud and frequent. If it 
were true in any large degree, the fact ought 
to excite political dismay, for in this senti- 
ment is to be found the cement of states. 
Without it, individuality and self-seeking may 
become fatally prominent. It would be abso- 
lutely destructive to society to introduce into 
it “natural selection” as its leading force. 
If this law prevails in the domain of nature, 
it must give way here. For it, a higher law 
must be substituted, the principle of “ self- 
sacrifice.” The rule, that one comes into the 
world “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” lies at the foundation of social 
progress. The life of a patriotic statesman is 
a mighty outpouring of his energies in the 
face of cavil, and po sen. criticism, and per- 
haps loss of office an power, for the good of 
his fellow-citizens, without calculating upon 
any return, except the assent of his con- 
science and the approval of Almighty God. 
Such a man we see in Gladstone, who, bespat- 
tered with the vilest calumny but two years 
ago, has, at last, won success ‘and the adnjira- 
tion of the world. 

No, there is no general decay in the relig- 
ious sentiment. Modern theories of science 
do not extinguish it. Sectarian ties may 
relax, while religious obligations only grow 
more stringent. Men are beginning to feel 
that science has gone to its utmost length in 
its researches into the origin and mysteries of 
life and of the soul, and that it will soon begin 
definitely to recognize its limitations, and the 
walls that circumscribeitsdomain. Thought- 
ful men predict a reaction, and think that 
they already observe its signs. At all events, 
science, on its own principles, is bound to take 
into account all forces, and, therefore, the 
religious sentiment as an existing and inde- 
structible force, operating in the family, in 
wider social circles, and in the state, with a 
potency as gentle and yet as powerful as the 
electric current itself, which now culminates 
in the thunderbolt, and again in pulsations 
flashes its lambent beauty along the northern 
sky. The old philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, 
will not be thought too favorable to the reli- 
gious sentiment, apd yet he makes this remark : 
“The religions sentiment is so powerfully 
rooted, I do not say in the breasts of savage, 
but of civilized man, that it can safely defy 
all efforts to eradicate it.’ Even Herbert 
Spencer, the great apostle of social evolution, 
insists that the existing theologically enforced 
code of morality formulates, with some ap- 
proach to truth, the accumulated results of 
past human experience, and that it has tran- 
scendent authority on its side, and that, though 
the forms of the religious conscience may 
become less distinct, 1t will never be sup- 


planted by the so-called “religion of human- 
ity.’ This, according to him, “can never 
exclude the sentiment alone, properly called 
religious, awakened by that which is behind 
humanity, and behind all other things.” “ No 


such thing as a ‘religion of humanity’ can 
ever do more than temporarily shut out the 
thought of a power, of which humanity is but 
a small and fugitive product ; a power which 
was in course of ever-changing manifes' ations 
before humanity was, and will continue 
through other manifestations, when humanity 
has ceased to be.” 

This sentiment of religion, behind all 
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specific forms of expression, behind denomi- 
national creeds, is a force in the minds of 
the American people, not surpassed in breadth 
and intensity by the mental experience of any 
nation upon earth. Our origin as a people, 
our history, our fundamental law, tend to de- 
velop a religious consciousness quite above 
and beyond mere sectarian feeling. This 
religious sentiment we will not permit to be 
maligned nor proscribed. It was a favorite 
saying of the late distinguished French states- 
man, M. Thiers, “he who devours a priest 
will die of the meal.” He used this expres- 
sion in the restricted sense of an attempt to 
subvert the religious institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church in France. It may be said 
here in a broader sense, that the American 
people will never consider that man a states- 
man, nor entrust him with general political 
»ower, however he may prosper in special 
focalities, who attacks the great principles of 
religion, considered independently of the 
creeds of particular sects. They will refuse 
him their confidence when he offers himself 
for their suffrages, if on no other ground, on 
this, because he is not an expert in the art of 
governing states, and because he does not 
understand the cohesive forces which make 
government possible, and society more than a 
name. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. Music, 
Painting, Drawing, etc. Expenses low. A schuol 
every way worthy and increasingly so. Begins Sept. 2. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A.M., Prin, 


F8£EHOLD INSTITUTHS, Freehold, N.J. Young 
men and boys thoronghly prepared tor the best 
colleges aud for business Rev. A. G. CHaMBERS, Prin. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
Normal School for Mothers & Teachers, 

(th- oldest in New York reopens September 22, ut 
33 East Teath St. Emily M. ®, Principal, and editor 
of Kindergarten Magazine, which gives reliable direc- 
tions for using the New System and Material in which 
the Froebel ideas are adapted to American wants. 
Our best educators agree that this is necessary. That 
it has been wisely done, is shown by the wonderful 


success of the system. Speciai airangements made 
for teache rs with limited nm TR 

Gos HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
J Bridgeport, Conn. . Address Miss Emily Nelson. 
ROOKS Seminary for Young Ladies, 11 Montague 
Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y.(formerly Poughkeepsie). 
enth year. Limited numbers. Superior advantages. 

zddress Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, Principal. a kh ede 
OMESEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. Pleas- 
act, thorough, sate. $250. 14 boarders. 16th year. 

Rey. W. M. WELLS, Principal, Hightstown. N. J. 











on Tuesday, September 7. Pupils, maie and 
female, prepared for college or for business. French, 
German. Music. Careful instruction. a very beautiful 
aud healthy situation, wholesome fare, a comfortable 
home, and moderate terms. A reduction to ministers 
and candidates, 

H. D. GREGORY, A.M. PuH.D., Blairstown, N. J. 
WwW OO DSTOWN (N. J.) ACADEMY. Thorough in- 
struction, home comforts, fine, healthy location 
moderate rates. For circulars address A. C. Norris, A.M 
} EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING-SCHOOL 

fur your ch'id, please address for circula., 
THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 


N ISS DE BRUYN KOPS AND MISS KEITH 

(tormerly Mile. N. d’Oremieulx and Miss Keith), 
277 Madison 4 ve., have removed to 37 East Thirty- 
ninth St.. N. Y., and will reopen their French Board- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies Sept. 30. 





HAS EEFORD COLLEGE Havertord College P. O., 

Pa. Thomas Chase, L.L.D., President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends. Classical aad Scientific Courses. For eece- 
lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 

247 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. FAIRS, DD, Principal. 
fous SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
rmissiun to H, Clay Trumuull, Editor of ‘the Sun- 
ay School Times, and Rev. 8S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Pailadelphia. For circulars, address, 
RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Full course TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEaR. ‘Term begins Oct. 7. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, any day after Oct. 1, trom 
lutol12 A.M. For circulars, ope to 

R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 

Peunsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa. Opeus Septeinber 8th. Civil Kagineer- 
ing, Chen.istry, Classics, and English. Degrees con- 
ferred. For circa’ars apply to Jonn Wanamaker & 
Co., No. 818 Chestnut St., Phila., or to Col. Theo. 
diyatt, President. 
NV ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY for Young Ladies 

and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, Phila. 
will rcopeu September 13. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For males and fewales. Fits for college or business. 
mxcellent (hristian influence, care of the young and 
delicate. Highest advantages. $200: school year. see 
catalogue. Opens Sept. 7. 8.8. STEVENS, A.M. wa 
\ Successorsto Mason & CE 
FINE STATIONERY 
& & ENGRAVING, 












| |NVITATIONSS 
VISITING & PARTY 
CARDS FURNISHED 
IN LATEST STYLES? 
\\ 1202 CHESTNUT ST: 
* wm PHILAS 



















= tthe Order ot Service, found in The Scolar s 
rly. Issu sy e rm at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. - 





BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 


(4 Beautiful Stops. PEP WADDANTED This Organ Contains 


Including the Famous BEATTY’S 


SubBass qguaaa Patent So 
ACTION, 


ochies teat 
14 STOPS, 
4 SET 


STOPS. 
Sent‘on 
sample. i ole See P A = T Y of am $! i REEDS, 
== = SUB BASS 
AND 
OCTAVE 
COUPLER. 


The Celebrated Vox 
Celesteand Vox Hu- 
mana Stops are used 
in this Organ. 










Se er TT, 


ay” hy 


! k heer: Pinal ve 
Ruste Syn) Absa il 
HN 4 “i ; & Mi 
|) ae FM | % oe, i 
mg 


Names of Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte, 
2) SUB BASS, 
(3) Principal Forte, 
(4) Dulcet, 

(5) Diapason, 

(6) GRAND ORGAN, 
(1) VOX HUMANA, 
(8) Holian, 

(9) Echo, 

(10) Dulciana, 

(11) Clatronet, 

= (12) VOX CELESTE, 


VE COUPLER 
Style, No.5000. Dimensions: Height, 72 inches; Depth, 24 inches; “) mee ea 
Length, 46 inches; Weight, boxed about 400 lbs. (14) Flute Forte. 
It is Five Octave. fine Walnut Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 
dust. lt contains thecelebrated Vox Celeste Stop,which is the sweetest toned and most perfect stop ever p laced in an 
orzan.also the Vox Humana Stop,the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)Four Set ofGolden veneue 
Reeds, as follows! A setof powerful Sab Bass Reeds. Set of 3-Octave of Vox Celeste. and 2 1-2 Octave each of 
Regular Golden Tongue Reeds. Besides allthis it will be fitted up withan Octave Coupler, which everybody 
know® doublesthe power of the instrument. Lamp stands& Pocket for Music. It has asliding lid & conven ently 
arranted handles for moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made from the very best quality of 
Rubber Cloth. Of great power, and are fitted up with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. Tho 
pedals instead of being covered with carpet, are made of metal, of neat design, and never get 
out of repuir or foot-worn, like carpet. 
t=” This Organ is built expressly for parties who dont want to pay a high price, but want plen- 
ty of Music ina plain, substan 


tial case. 
I will box and deliver the above Organ on board cars at 
Washington,N. J.with Stool, Bookand Music,for only 
a@- Please send reference if you do not send money a 5 


with yourorder. Remember you are under no obligation. 
(Not even freight caarges.) To keep a organ unlessit is justas represented in this Advertisement, as it will 
be ship to you on three to five days tést trial. And after you decide to keepit,_I will then send you a writen 
warrantee for six years. ( # Those desiring to purchase are requested to visit my Manufactory here. @9 


sae Illustrated Catalogues and Newspaper, Holiday Edition, sent FREE. 


Address, DANIEL F. BEAT TY,Washington,New Jersey. 


Bi Please Post above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place ..o 


tui! 





“INDISPENSABLE.” 


The following are a few of the many similar unsolicited recommendations we are 
constantly receiving for The National Sunday School Teacher: 


Epen, Wis, April 8, 1880. | UprTon, Mass., March 29. 1880. 
Your publications are cheay and very gond. I findit | Ihave had The National 8.8. Teacher for two years 
harder to get along as I ought without The National ending January 1. I thought 1 would try getting 
Sunday Schoot Teacher than some other things which | along without it; but we miss it so much that,I now 
I deem indispensable. it is pot profitable to starve | send you money for the rest of the year. [ think it 
the soulor Spirit any more than the body. The Teacher the best help that I have seen for a Sabbath-school 
en a blessing to me and mine. teacher. 

= 


M. W. CLAFLIN. 
Mas. M. DENNISTON. 


Easton, Pa.. May 31, 1880. Twinssvre, O., June 8, 1880. 
I would rather pay twice the price than do without I cannot see how you can further eye The 
The Teacher, . Rev. A.M. STRIKE. | Zeacher. C. B. Lane. 


CarRTHAGE, N. Y.. May 22. 1880. 
I find no help that can compare with The Teacher 


FAYVILLE, Mass , Aug. 
Teacher 
for correctness, accuracy, and pememes 4 
. B. Emuxs. 


27. 1880. 
The National Sundwy Schooi is decidedly the 
| best in the country—of whatever denomination. 
' BR W. K. Davey. 


For 20 Cents you can get The Teacher, on trial, for October, November, and Decem- 
ber. Regular price, $1.25 per year, Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each per year. 


ABS. BLACKBER, 6 LVOS PUS. CO. CONONRS, Ai. __ 
HAYWARD’S COMMUNION WINE. 
The Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. Unequaled in Purity, Color, and Flavor. 


PRICE: Quarts, $1.00; Pints, 60 cents. Discount by the dozen. 
USE THIS AT YOUR NEXT COMMUNION. 





f As It does not contain alcohol, and it is free from added _ drugs, or deleterious substances of any kind. This 
wing me all the characteristics of pure grape-juice.”—S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass. 

a hear Hayward’s communion wine spoken of in terms of praise by those who have used it. The 
letters from pastors and committees which Mr Hayward has received indicate that his wine is considered the 
best thing of the kind ever offered to the pablic.”— Watchman. 

W e have the best reason for believing that there is no better * pure juice of the grape’ for communion 
ee hee pre Ser es oy r. Tey = of Ashby. It has been thoroughly tested, and so far as we 

, gives entire satisfaction. e will be y : ae 
Congregationalist, ound thoroughly reliable aad honorabie in all his dealings. 


Send for circular. Manufactured by J. Pp. HAYWARD, Ashby, Mass. 


Staten Island F. ancy Dyeing E: stablishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St.. Philadelphia; 279 Fulton 8t., cor. 
Tillary, Brookiyn ; 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 1" . 
With an experience of fifty years and facilities unequaied by any other Establishm 
claim to be the First Dyeing Establ.shment in this counte x Ladies’ vesnes ‘ae hy — 
manner. Gentlemen’s Coata, Pants and Vests Dyed without taking apart. Also cleaned. and pressed by 
days. Lace O 


«xperienced Bushelman, and returned within three 
tah returned by express, male V+ To NEPHEWS, tx” 





THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 


In Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 





Wide-awake teachers assure us that TH ® SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Paimer’s popular Music Books. 





Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolpb Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


rONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS. 


A new humorous Song. Words by R. J. Burdette, 
of Burlington Hawkeye. usic by Charles F. Dennee 
A jolly thing for the “ Yanks.” Everybody who was 
in the army, or who knew anybody who “ fit” in the 
war, ought to have a copy of The Confederate Briga- 
diers. alled for 40 cents. 

LEE & WALKER, 
1113 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Welcome Chorus. 


(gl, or $9 per dozen.) By W.S. TILDEN. 

This is a new and superior High School Song Book 

with advanced eiements and a great variety of music, 

secular and sacred, to be sung in one, two or four 

parts. Mr. Tilden’s pre,yious works have been highly 
approved. 


‘Song Bells. (50 cts.) By L. 0. EMERSON, 


No more attractive School Song Book has fora long 
time appeared. It is not graded. and will do for an 4 
class. Great variety of sovgs. subjects selected wit. 
great skill, and music is of the best. 





Tntroduce our new Sabbath-school Song Book, 
WHITE ROBAS, (30 cts.) at once to your Sunday- 
school. No betier book exists! 


Books for Music Teachers for the Fall Campaign. 
All are good and practical books. Do not fail to 
examine them. 

Emerson’s Voice of Worship ($1), for Singing Schools 

Perkins’ Temple (1), for Singing Sch ols. 

Johnson's New Method tor Singing Classes (69 cts.). 

Johnsou’s Par-or Organ Instruction Book ($1.50). 

N. E. Conservatory Method for Piano ($3). 


Also subscribe now for THE Musica Recor” ($2), 
a Weekly Musical Paper with al! the news. 
Sam” Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 


Builders of the Grand for the Cimeinnati 
Music Hall; the po 1 Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
nearly 1 other 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PaRLom 
ORGAN (of pipes only) at prices varying from §400 to 
$1,000, and bi tinay, 

MUSIC MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on —ae, 

Second-hand Organs in great varieiy for sale at bar- 
gains to purchasers.” 

14-STOP ORGANS, 
&tool, book, and music, boxed and shipped, only $85.00. 
New Pianos, $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see his midsumwrer offer, illustrated, 
free. Address DanIxuL F. BeatTy, Washington, N. J. 





1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
fo’ MOTHERS MILK. ~"\(“~ 

ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 

ALL DRUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL /T. 


5Oan0 75 CENTS. 


7 METCALF & Co. BOSTON. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


CU S205 














58) 


With New Im and C: 






a . 
J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
convenience efficiency, for private or ter 
7 public use, they 


UNRIVALLED. 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents. 
Beiopticon Manual, 6th Fd, 75 cente.. 
+ Pista en, 


Rrlon Ata MntBen « 





INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP] 


Made express.y ior cleaning aod polisulug Suse oud 
Plated Ware, and for cleaning Window Glass, Mirrors, 
Marble, Tin, ete. It ismuch more convenient and effec- 
tive than pte powders, and may be used even by inex- 


rienced help with perfect safety, as it contains noth- 
ng that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry, 
or even the most delicate skin. It is far superior to 
any other Soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statu- 
ary,etc. Sold everywhere. Madeonly by ROBINSON 
B . & CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this payer, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser » by eating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in 1 he Sunday Schoo! Times. 











[October 9, 1880. 








HOW TO 
GET almost 


Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
‘earn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are im “spect to quality; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 





FRUIT.WINE JELLY PRESS| 








NG AND EXTRACTING JUICE 

ALL FRUITS awo BERRIES. 

EVE RY FAMILY NEE DS ONE. 
SEND FOR CRRA rR 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG. Ce 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


BRANSON: KNITYER 


PRICE, $20.00, 
The simplest. most durable, and most wantioal, 
either for factory or family use, ever m 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. Hondrede ot 
re old spore’ 
ng four dozen pairs a A livi 
famity yr fe, one of these 
ven, 
iL BRANSON, 506 | ‘Chestnut St, Phila. Pa. 


nd in The Scholars 


FORS! 


FR M 











ris and boys of ten and twelve 
hem, averass 

be made for a 
Full cagtignsere 
JAMES 


nes. 




















NEW CATALOGUE. 
*9301Yd OFONGIY 


* 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS 
for Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions, 124 , will be sent FREE to any address; 
also a copy of “ The Exhibitor, ” a Quarterly Magazine, evoted to the interests of those who 
use the MAGIC LANTERN for instruction, amusement, or profit. Address 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[THE HEADQUARTERS FOR 1 MaGIt LANTERNS AND SLIDES, — 


AN OLD-FASHIONED KNIFE 


M A HER & CROSH, 
Monroe 8t., Toledo, Ohio, 
mE 4.. every blade of their goods 
‘to be hand-forged from Rasor Steel, 
and will a, Jreeany that prove 
sott or flawy. Cut shows exact size 
—s . pa two-blade, rice, 
d, 50c.,0r one; blade, § 
” ‘one-blad c.3 extra 
Ladies cnet ade, 25c.3 
and tested, ° Hunting 
50c. 







— 


AS 


stro 
two-b 


one-bD 


ra strong tw 
nde ivory a 
th 


wo-biade, made for hard servi: b 
two-biade Ws fine t eed aie 


,1c.3 Gent's fine three-blade, & Ag Pr Pruner’s, eee 
Knife, 81. unt Seo dealene. ers. Sample of six-inch Hand. "WorgedBucehoe le, by mail, postpaid, 


MONTH CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Packed full of Anecdotes, Quotations, and Illustrations each month, Several on each of the International 
5. 5. Lessons, besides many tor Prayer-meeting and Pulpit use. Vol. 1, No. 1, is now ready. One Dollar per 


year ; 25 cents for three months; 10 cents sin 
2 ‘HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Empire State Organ Co., 
$65. “CHAPEL” ORGAN. 365. 


Solid Walnut, 5 Oct. 
9 Stops, 2 Knee-Swells 


Grandest Combination of 
Power, Purity, Variety and 
Sweetness eof Tone, with 
every Mechanical & Musi- 
cal Excellence, 


STOPS : 
(1) Diapason, (5) Celeste, 
(2) Dulcet, (8) Flute, 
(3) Dulciana, (7) Sub-Bass 
(4) Echo, (8) Coupler, 
(9) Vox Humana. 


NO 
ACCENTS! 


an, , Factory direct to pur- 


$65 


With Stool and Instruction 
Book. Sent for trial and ex- 
amination. Guaranteed Six 
Years. Youn take neo re- 
mi sponsibility till you test and 

approve the Organ. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


THAT OFFERS A FIVE-OCTAVE “CHAPEL” ORGAN WITH 


SUB-BASS, COUPLER, CELESTE & GRAND ORGAN 


For $65. Send with your order Bn geavantee of your Bank or man that the Organ 
will be prompily =~ Aa or returned to us, and we will immediately ship the (Ae eeny to you for Fi en 
Days’ Trial. the Organ is returned, we pay freight both ways. We send with the Organ a Stool 


and Tostraciton ® 
You take no responsibility till Organ is accepted. 
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at 75 cents per 


Boys’ CLOTHING 
Made to Order. 


: q Directions tor measuring, samples of 
‘Eiti materials, styles of garments. with 
Yaa prices, sent free upon application by 
mail. 






PIECES FOR MENDING 


sept with each suit. A great saving of 
trouble, and an economical way to 
giothe your boys. Address 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane Street, New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces. a) 4 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 —o-- Af 


Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps, . 8 50 
Richly Decorated French Chica Tea Sets, 44 ps... 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 25; white.............. 3.00 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets. hag ps..... 1400 
Silver-plated lhinner Knives, per doze - 3.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-F URNISHING GOODs. 
New ilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free on —_ ation. Estimates furnished. 
c. i ADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


+e 


Orders Gand and plac ed on cer or steamer, free ot 
Sent 


Cc. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


¢oO! UMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycle hss proved itself to 
be a permanent, practical road 
vehicle. and the number in dally 
use is rapidly increasing. Profes- 
sional aud business men, seekers 
™ after health or pleasure, all join in 
> bearing witnersto its ments Send 
Pa 3c. stamp for catalogue with price- 
list. nd reall information, The Pope 

M’f’g Co., 94 Summer St, Poston. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, re- 
sembling fine leather, is for ont- 
side work (no tar substances used) 
and invide, instead of plaster. 
Felt carpetings. etc. Send for 
circular and samples. 


C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


pi 


charge. 











315 
BEST 6th Ave,, 
& CO0.’S N.Y. 





Affords advantages to all having children to provide 
for that cannot be equaled by any other establi: hment 
in AMERICA, for the reason t! at we makea specialty 
ot goods for INFANTS’ WEAR and BOYS’ and 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING for all eges up to sixteen years, 


ng every article : eeded to make up complete 
ou 
Our stvles, mainly of ourewn marutacture and im- 
poreree. include many desirable articles that cannot 
ad elsewhere, and are of the highest standard for 
uatity of work. etc., while our PRICES are UN- 
SUALLY LOW. In fact most if not all the many 
artichs of INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S apparel 
usually made at home can be purchased at our estab- 
ishment ready made al less than « ost. 


I have. worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 


three days and every bone 
every bone i- still perfect. 


I have worn this Corset i 
over the hips is broken. 





me WARNER'S 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the rips. It gives an 
elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. Price by 
mail, with Plain mast $1.25; with Tampico Bust (Per- 
tection Corset), $1.7 


“WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE TO ALL. 


One of our New Illustrated 








Catalogues, em prices of 
Plain & Set s, Watches, 
Chains, Shoéus-! ver Ware, 


Solid Gold 18 Kt. $18.00 &c. [llustrations given are 
exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee quality 
\ throughout as represented. 
Willsend ring to any address 
(at our risk) on receipt of 
money, and 25 cts. additional 
for registration, 

To give proper size, cut a hole 





Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 


as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 


enclose to us with order. 
graving either Initials, Name or Motto. 
NA7 rm. Heendriclke & Son, 
ii© Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
8@-When writing, mention this paper. “@a 


No extra charge for en 
Address 






















Fleelwoed, Dexler, Lester, 
Ho Demas. 


ally, 
Seroll saw Material ls Wood, des Sig is s &e! 
Lfar catalogue. 


TALLMAN & MSFADDE N-607 M ARKET2"PHIL 


SE Wilhide’s rat and mouse traps. Guaranteed as 
recommended or ros ed. 
WILHID ROS.. York! oad. M4 


Rogers, 















direct ns 
CHURCHILL & CO., 194 Broadway, New York. 


The Sunday School Times bolds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to Its subscribers any money thai they lose through /roudulent advertisements ir tis columns 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








